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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishmg House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVILIAN 
SERVICE IN ENGLAND 


“The army of men without hate” is at 
work in England again. Manned by 
conscientious objectors, it is now working 
from two camps on projects of forestry in 
various regions of the country. This 
international organization of good will is 
little known in America, but to English- 
men, and especially to Welshmen, the 
name of Pierre Ceresole and the Interna- 
tional Civilian Service, which he and his 
father founded in Switzerland in 1920, is 
remembered with gratitude. 

It was in 1981 that a call for help went 
out from poverty-stricken Welsh mining 
towns. One in particular, Brynmawr, in 
South Wales, had a population of eight 
thousand which had not been able to 
work the mines and had therefore been 
unemployed for nine years. In answer 
to the call came first the Quakers, and 
then Pierre Ceresole and the International 
Civilian Service. Volunteers from many 
lands set to work to rebuild the town, 
cleaning up the ugly coalpits, replacing 
them, with playgrounds, pools and parks. 
They taught the natives new industries 
and helped them get started with a little 
furniture factory, boot-making, weaving 
and poultry industries. When the volun- 
teers left, the whole town had been trans- 
formed into a beautiful, happy, busy 
community. 

Brynmawr is only one of many communi- 
ties in many lands that know Ceresole’s 
work. When the little principality of 
Lichtenstein was devastated by a severe 
Rhine River flood, which destroyed 
houses and covered the fields with boulders 
and sand so that it seemed the whole dis- 
trict would have to be abandoned, Cere- 
sole led an army of volunteers from 
twenty-two countries in a six-months’ 
struggle. At the end of that time the 
fields had been cleared, houses rebuilt, 
and crops had begun growing for the 
amazed and grateful farmers. 

The idea behind this work by war 
resisters of all countries is expressed by 
Pierre Ceresole himself. “I am tired of 
talk,” he has said. “A hundred men 
and women may talk about peace and 
world brotherhood and the world takes no 
notice. If we get twenty men to do a 
little useful work with pick and shovel, 
people will look and take notice.” 

In England, the service is now giving an 
opportunity to men and women, conscien- 
tiously opposed to taking part in any war 
activity, a chance to demonstrate once 
again their willingness to co-operate in 
efforts to improve international relations 
and build a solid base for a real peace. 
They are being led by a Swiss, who has 
written back to the headquarters in 
Geneva: “This camp is perfect. The 
forty-odd participants are good fellows 
and the collaboration is ideal. In spite 
of the very heavy work and the long hours 
on Saturdays and Sundays, they are alert 
and cheerful, lending a hand to neighbors 
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wherever they can. The spirit is cer- 
tainly better than in many of our previous 
camps.’’— Nofrontier News Service. 

* * 


HOUSEWIVES AT. WAR 


How intimately the war touches the 
daily lives of the people of Great Britain 
—all the people—and how successful the 
Churchill government has been in giving 
everyone a part in the vast national effort 
is revealed in occasional news paragraphs 
of the mimeographed “Bulletins from 
Britain,” compiled weekly by the British 
Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

Thus a recent issue describes how 
British housewives salvage and turn over 
to the manufacturers every household 
scrap which can be converted into war 
materials. The salvage program began 
with a ‘raid’ on the closets, attics, 
garages, and sheds of twelve million homes, 
to rout out unused odds and ends. ‘“‘Work- 
ing parties’ were grouped to sort the 
salvage, which was loaded on trucks and 
hauled direct to the factories. 

Then came the organization of the day- 
by-day job. Each housewife was directed 
to keep a row of boxes at her door-step: 
one for newspapers, wrapping paper, food 
cartons, boxes, to be repulped and proc- 
essed into rifle and shell cases, cartridge 
wads, food containers; one for bones 
(“these provide glycerine for explosives, 
fertilizers, glue for airplanes’’); one for 
rags and clothing to be reprocessed into 
blankets and even uniforms; one for 
metal, mainly tin cans; one for scraps 
which can be converted into animal feed. 
“No less than forty pigs can be fed each 
week from the kitchen waste of every 
thousand homes.’’ And as to tin cans, 
bottle tops, old toothpaste tubes—“‘it takes 
only one ton of metal to make 150 cases 
for 18-pounder shells.”” Trucks regularly 
collect the salvaged material, energetically 
saved and sorted, because ‘‘the house-— 
wife’s ‘doorstep ammunition’ will help 
shorten the war.’”’—The Survey. 

cs * 

“You don’t think my guests would walk 
off with my umbrellas and sticks?” said an 
English gentleman on observing his Scot- 
tish butler, previous to a dinner party, 
removing the contents of the hallstand to a 
quiet corner. 

“No sir, but they might recognize them,”’ 
the butler replied.—Atlanta Constitution. 


WHO’S WHO 


Frank Blackford, “farmer and fruit 
grower” of El Dorado, Ohio, is an inde- 
pendent-minded Universalist layman. 

Rosalie West is the wife of a missionary 
in India. 

Rev. W. W. Willard is a retired Congre- 
gational minister living in Rochester, 
Wis. 

Rev. Kendig Brubaker Kelly, Ph. D., 
is minister of the Congregational church 
in Belchertown, Mass. 
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WHO WAS THIS JOHN MURRAY? 


N 1941, the Universalist denomination will celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Murray at Alton, England, December 10, 

1741. 

John Murray was a successful preacher and 
a picturesque, interesting character, who is regarded 
as one of the principal founders of the Universalist 
Church in North America. 

Until he was twenty-eight years of age, he was 
an Englishman, and the story of his life not only gives 
us a picture of eighteenth century England, but it is 
a dramatic commentary upon the factors which go 
into the making or the unmaking of a religious man. 
He was a part of the religious awakening in which 
appeared the gigantic figures of Whitefield and Wesley, 
and he labored with both of these men. 

With his voyage to America and his landing on 
the shores of New Jersey, is associated one of the 
priceless stories of religious history. 

Like Abraham he went to a far country, and like 
Abraham he became, if not the father of a nation, the 
father of a fellowship. 

He took part in the American Revolution and was 
known personally to Washington, to Greene and other 
famous leaders in that struggle. 

He became the spear point of resistance to 
intolerance, bigotry and religious persecution. 

He was a party in lawsuits which settled basic 
principles of religious freedom. 

He was an evangelist traveling up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard and was known in all the principal 
towns from Portsmouth to Philadelphia. 

He became the first settled pastor of the first 
avowedly Universalist congregation in the colonies. 

He helped organize the first Universalist conven- 
tion. 

Like Paul the tentmaker, he gave his services for 
the greater part of his life without money and without 
price, trusting to the bounty of the day to meet the 
needs of the day. 

As a theologian he was a Calvinist with ever- 
lasting hell left out. 

As a religious leader, he exhibited irresistible 
faith. 

This John Murray has been almost lost in the 
mists of time. The Universalist General Convention 
proposes to bring him back into the circle. In this 
year 1941 we plan to travel with him, agonize with 
him, laugh with him, kneel with him. Perhaps the 
blessing that we need and seek will be found in this 


pilgrimage. 
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THE NEWS STORIES OF THE YEAR 
EVERAL press services have released their list of 
the ten greatest news stories of 1940. One 
Associated Press writer puts them in this order: 
1. Roosevelt wins again. 2. U. S. adopts conscrip- 
tion. 3. France surrenders. 4. Battle of Britain. 
5. Italy repulsed. 6. Destroyers for bases. 7. Ru- 
manian travail. 8. Flight from Dunkirk. 9. Russia 
adds territory. 10. Fifth Column in Norway. 

Those who know these stories know much of the 
history of the times, but not all. The history is 
being made by many factors, social, economic, reli- 
gious, political, artistic and scientific, which do not 
create headlines. ‘There is the news behind the news. 
There are the events of daily life which cannot be 
called news but which make the pattern of civiliza- 
tion. 

Some of the ten greatest news stories perhaps 
will be remembered a thousand years from now. 
Some, perhaps, will have given form to the life of that 
far-off time. But it is altogether likely that what 
the average man of every age does with his time and 
talent will count far more in the long run than the 
greatest news story of them all. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM BRITAIN 

REETINGS come by cable from Britain. Old 

friends are living there. Their babies were 

small when we first knew them. Now they 
are men and women too. Their homes, in which we 
broke bread, were warm and comfortable. Their 
houses were set in gardens. They had the best 
books. They were laboring always for the common 
weal. 
Now we cannot think of them for a single 
night without picturing them in danger. For every 
bomb that they heard come with menacing shriek 
in the last war, they have twenty or a hundred now. 
Where some of their folks were exposed to death 
from 1914 to 1918, now all are in danger—the women 
and children, civilians and soldiers, face deadly peril 
by day and by night. 

But they are calm and steady, determined and 
courageous, in a terrible situation but carrymg on 
with intelligence, with self-sacrifice, and with the 
sublime heroism that they so laughingly disavow. 
About the noblest combination of modesty and 
ability that this world has as yet produced may be 
found on that “right little, tight little island of 
Britain.” The Battle of Britain is one of the de- 
cisive battles of history. On that island the fate of 
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the world is being decided. There has been no more 
crucial hour in the annals of our race. What M. 
and T. and C. and the others are doing, prosaic as it 
must seem to them at times, is full of destiny. Whip 
up our imaginations as we may, we cannot begin to 
appreciate the momentousness of the issues in this 
war. 

As we read the cabled words of old friends, we 
sense that the great question is not whether their 
homes are spared, or whether they live or die, or 
whether the British Museum is wrecked, but rather 
whether liberty shall be preserved, whether there shall 
be any Magna Charta or Bill of Rights after this war, 
whether government by the people shall perish from 
the earth, where it was cradled. 

What we can do for Britain we ought to do, not 
because our own interests are involved, but because 
it is right. The fate of countless millions not British 
is bound up with the fate of the British. The cause 
is our cause. The sacrifices of others should be 
matched by sacrifices of our own. 

* * 


COMMON-SENSE RULES 


ERE are a few simple rules made to grease the 
wheels of daily intercourse with one another 
and so reduce friction. 

1. Assume the best and not the worst. 

2. Give the other fellow the benefit of the doubt. 

3. Allow for the accidental things which look bad 
but may not be. 

4. Now and then put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place. 

5. Remember that all are fallible. 

6. Daily take stock of the hatred corroding your 
own heart, and see if you cannot cast it out. 

7. “As much as lieth in you live peaceably with all 
men.”’ 

8. If it doesn’t lie in you, move, get a divorce, take 
a hard job, or pray, but don’t live in a wrong atmos- 
phere. Remember that the machine of your life is 


worth too much to be “‘done in”’ by friction. 
: * * 


MISSIONARY WORK THROUGH 
FRIENDSHIP 


E BELIEVE that now we have a fairly accurate 
picture of the situation in Japan. 

What we have said heretofore about the 
attitude of the Japanese government toward the 
Christian missions is the truth, but not the whole 
truth. 

The Japanese government was determined to bring 
all religions under control of the state and so far as 
possible into the service of the state. By its law com- 
pelling religious bodies to register and file their creeds 
and schemes of government, it has done so, but at the 
same time has made them legal. Christianity is as 
legal now in Japan as Shintoism. 

The government was determined to suppress 
dangerous thinking. So far as any government can do 
this, it has done so.. In any totalitarian government 
any thought that puts anything higher than duty to 
the state is dangerous. To put obedience to any god or 
to conscience higher than duty to the state is dangerous 
thinking and if acted upon is dangerous action. 

Internationalism is dangerous. Universal broth- 
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erhood is dangerous. The equality of all men is danger- 
ous. Belief in government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, is dangerous. 

To avoid too much bookkeeping, a lot of little 
churches have been merged. It would be -hard over 
here to put the Holiness people and the Universalist 
people together. Notsoin Japan. When the minister 
says, ‘‘Get together or disband,” people get together. 
All the Christians say the Apostles’ Creed and inter- 
pret it as they see fit. In one aspect it is amusing to us 
who have heard Christians declare eloquently for 
church unity “‘but’’ and favor it one hundred percent 
“when the time is ripe.”” Time got ripe in a hurry in 
Japan. 

All our information about ‘“‘no foreign money, 
no foreign control,’ was accurate. The American 
bishops and heads of all kinds are out. 

But all this does not add up to a complete story. 

The hospitals and the medical missions are 
exempt. 

The American workers are not compelled to leave 
the country. They can go on with their work much 
as they have done. Where their control has been 
sensible, it will amount to just about as much now 
except in name. Only fools think that legal power 
gives moral power, or moral power depends on legal 
power, or that any de jure power in churches can turn 
itself into de facio without love. 

Teaching democracy or universal brotherhood or 
the Universal Fatherhood or a Universalist creed of 
any kind is forbidden probably, but to live among the 
people as friends and brothers, to serve them, to act 
as if they were infinitely worth while in the sight of 
God, to ameliorate their hard lot, to love them, in 
short to teach all that we believe most in the most 
powerful way in which it can be taught, that does not 
seem to be forbidden. Queer, isn’t it? 

* * 


ON THOSE OTHER LEVELS 


E wonder sometimes if it is selfish to look with 
longing eyes at those other levels of thought 
and action where scholars and poets and 

saints habitually dwell. Their habitations seem far 
removed from those that some of us inhabit—habita- 
tions of drudgery, hurry, maneuver and conflict. 

Here is a distinguished literary man finding refuge 
from a sense of pain and loss in the translating of 
Dante, and often his friends gather about him to 
study and criticize the progress of the work. Here is 
one who is giving his life to annotating Shakespeare, 
another engrossed in music, a third leading the worship 
of his fellows. What joy, we think, to belong to sucha 
company, to think such thoughts, to have such occu- 
pation! 

We do not know Dante, we almost never open 
Shakespeare, we have little time for music, and worship 
for us is so fragmentary and occasional that we wonder 
sometimes why it does not fly from us altogether. 

There are two things for us to remember in such 
moods. One is that the things which we are doing 
are important too. Life is not summed up by Dante, 
Shakespeare, music and worship. Struggle to get 
limping organizations back into their stride may be 
God’s work, if the organizations amount to anything 
at all. 
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Effort to minister to the world’s ills may be noble 
effort and count more in the long run than all the flights 
of poets or rhapsodies of mystics. Whatever our task 
there may be elements in it as full of possibilities of true 
culture as in some major opus of literature. 

The other thing to remember is that the obstacles 
to reaching the upper levels of thought and feeling 
may be imaginary. We do not read Dante or Shake- 
speare, or listen to great music, or pray, because we 
have no taste for such things. If we took even a little 
time to cultivate a taste the way might open up. 

And the higher we climb, the better we shall serve, 
no matter how baffling and discouraging, how petty 
and sordid, the materials may be with which we have to 
work. 

Only God can tell what is great and what is small. 
Only God can appraise truly the culture of a soul. 

* * 


“WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH KANSAS?’’ 

(Written for the Parish Paper in Hutchinson, Kansas) 

ROM 1897 to 1898 we who pen this editorial were 

a teacher of English and History in the College 

of Emporia, Kansas. From that position we 

went to New York to become assistant to Dr. Charles 

H. Eaton at the Church of the Divine Paternity, and 
to study under him for the Universalist ministry. 

Though over forty years have passed, the memory 
of that Kansas year, and of those virile, friendly, up- 
standing college boys and girls from all over the state, 
is distinct and beautiful. Some were from Hutchin- 
son, and their names and their faces rise up before us 
as we write. Though our friend William Allen White 
thought there was much the matter with Kansas at 
the time, and that the people ought to “raise more 
hogs and less hell,’’ we never have been able to see any- 
thing but good in Kansas. The rolling prairies, the 
sunrise and sunset, the Neosho and Cottonwood rivers, 
the friendly Welsh folks among whom we lived, and 
the work our hands had found to do made an indelible 
impression, 

Especially the stalwart Presbyterians on the col- 
lege faculty won our unstinted admiration. They were 
men of high ability who worked for small salaries to 
keep the college going. The president, J. D. Hewitt, 
overtaxed his strength and died the year that we were 
there. Though a liberal in theological opinion, we 
were bound to these men by the ties of spiritual kin- 
ship. What at heart they wanted, we wanted. The 
Christian ideals that they cherished, we cherished. 

Universalists ought to be explicit in stating their 
faith. They ought not to use words to hide meanings 
but to make meanings clear. It is important to state 
religious truth in words as clear and beautiful as those 
in our Washington Declaration. We ought to take 
issue with false concepts that enslave the mind. But 
life will be richer for us all and our power to serve will 
be greater, if we cultivate the ability to look behind the 
words which men in other churches use and discover 
what it is that they really are driving at. Nine times 
out of ten we shall find that these Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists and the others are laboring to put the 
Golden Rule into human lives and human institutions 
and to make strong our faith in God and man. And 
whether others are able to recognize us as spiritual 
kinfolk, we ought to be able to recognize them. 
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Kansas was born in the midst of a struggle for 
civil liberty. Its people have love of liberty deep in 
their hearts. They will not forever endure bondage 
to outworn theological dogmas. 

If our liberal churches can but cultivate kindness, 
insight and imagination, they ought tobe able to render 
large service in such a state. 


* * 


FROM MURRAY TO PERKINS 


HE recent book by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
“Beliefs Commonly Held among Us,” has been 
nicknamed ‘From Murray to Perkins” by a 

Headquarters staff member. This very nearly comes 
under the classification of truths spoken in jest. For 
Dr. Perkins’ little book does treat of Universalist 
theology from the days of John Murray, when the 
Philadelphia Declaration was framed in 1790, to the 
ratification of the Washington Declaration which 
Dr. Perkins drafted. The Washington Declaration em- 
bodies the very genius of Universalism, in large part 
because its author understands Universalism as a 
historic process as do few other men in our fellowship. 
The Declaration was of course the result of a com- 
munity of minds, but Dr. Perkins guided the discus- 
sions and researches and framed the final result in 
such virile phraseology that the document is one of 
our most notable declarations. 

Therefore when the Universalist Publishing 
House and the General Convention Commission on 
Literature sought to carry out the instructions of the 
last Convention to produce ‘‘a textbook on the 
Washington Declaration’ they turned naturally to 
Dr. Perkins to do the work. All this is generally 
known, but somehow our people have not yet grasped 
the fact that the wide use of this book both in group 
study and individual reading is part of our present 
church program. It is in fact the primary part, that 
is a preliminary essential to success in other fields. 
For its use means a rededication of our people to the 
great theological foundations of our faith. Without 
such an intelligent rededication to the root truths of 
the faith there can be no permanent success in the 
other aspects of our program, however well conceived 
or however industriously promoted. 

To move forward Universalists must again be- 
come a reading people. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
J. Estlin Carpenter once wrote: ‘The tangles of 
evil tend slowly to undo themselves and disappear. 
Its forces have no unity. They are all in conflict 
not only with the good but with each other. They 
tend to mutual check and final disappearance.” 


Remember Psalm 31: 2A, “Be of good courage 
and he shall strengthen your heart, all ye that hope 
in the Lord.” 


We cannot have too much sympathy, but we can 
have too little intelligence to go along wit" it. 


Ash Wednesday, 1941, comes February 26, Good 
Friday April 11 and Easter April 13. 
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What Is Wrong with Liberal Religion? 


Rosalie West 


ES! Here I am, hurrying with my little black bag 
to join the throng. Here we are, the whole wise 
lot of us, ministers and laymen—-scientists, 

poets, politicians, scholars, business executives—each 
taking a prod in turn at this inadequate, sick thing 
called religion; plotting our diagnoses, broadcasting 
our favorite prescriptions. Perhaps that’s why the 
patient is so slow in recovering—too many doctors. 

Note, I’m not speaking now of religion in general, 
but only of the liberal variety. Of these two interest- 
ing children, traditionalism and liberalism, the elder 
has been very thoroughly sounded and tested by its 
quota of physicians in the course of the past century 
or two. There have been gloomy prognoses in plenty, 
but the child has survived in spite of them all, and 
continues to enjoy apparent health and vigor. Ortho- 
doxy still commands its devoted millions. It can up- 
hold itself lustily in courts of law. It speaks out with 
authority, states its creed in clear, definite terms, and 
by its very clarity of dogma draws many timid ex- 
plorers back into the security of its fellowship. But 
what of this promising younger sister, whom we ex- 
pected to outstrip the other, thrive and grow with 
prodigious leaps and remake the world, long before 
this? Has liberal religion let us down? 

A short time ago I heard an Indian Christian, in 
the course of a lecture on his recent stay in America, 
make this amazing statement, “Liberalism in the 
West is fast dying.”” It was a ridiculous thing to say, 
but quite understandable. As though a German 
soldier, goose-stepping through the streets of Paris 
last month, should have complacently remarked to 
himself, ‘Democracy in Europe is dead and buried.”’ 
The speaker had lived in orthodox homes during his 
stay in America. His life had been a hectic rush from 
one fundamentalist meeting to another. In contrast 
with the crowds to whom he spoke, he had observed 
small liberal bodies here and there, dwindling in 
membership, struggling to keep alive, and had jumped 
to his astonishing conclusion. 

The fact of the matter is that the so-called 
“‘liberal’’ churches in existence, tagged with special 
isms of their own, form a small proportion of western 
liberal thinkers. My Indian friend could have had 
no inkling of the deep undercurrents of modern thought 
that have seeped into every one of our regular denom- 
inational bodies, even during the past thirty years. 

Liberalism has spread and grown until it is suck- 
ing at the roots of all our established churches. Many 
of them might just as well scratch out their ancient 
respectable names and write Liberal instead. That is 
the cause of orthodoxy’s frenzied revivalism and re- 
stating of faith today. Realizing this steady under- 
mining process, many are breaking away and forming 
new groups of their own, reaffirming literalistic dogma 
and the inerrancy of scripture. Mission boards have 
a continual struggle to harmonize these two factions, 
so rapid has been the spread of critical propaganda on 
the foreign mission field. 

Contrast the present teaching of our regular 
Protestant denominations with that of forty years ago. 
Where is that old agony over souls, the dreadful im- 


portance of that Decision that spelt Heaven or Hell, 
the keenness to win “stars for our crowns’? The 
method of baptism is no longer a tremendous issue 
with us. The sacraments have a new emphasis. 
A friend admitted to me the other day that the com- 
munion service has always meant to him just a vague 
“remembering” of Jesus’ death, quite apart from any 
reaffirming of a sacrificial covenant—an attitude that 
shocked my good old Baptist conscience, even now. 
Questioning him further, I found that he seemed to 
have no deep convictions about the substitutionary 
value of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. ‘The blood 
means the life; it’s by his life we are saved,” was the 
essence of his theology. And that man considers him- 
self a stanch fundamentalist. 

Most members of our so-called orthodox churches 
have progressed far beyond that. They can’t even be 
bothered arguing about the atonement. ‘‘What does 
it matter, anyway?” taey say. ‘‘What’s the differ- 
ence whether you believe in the virgin birth or the 
second coming? It isn’t a creed the world needs; 
it’s love, peace, brotherhood.”’ 

A man who talks in that fashion can’t by any 
stretch of the imagination be called ‘“orthodox’’— 
unless we consider the meaning of the word “ortho- 
dox’”’ to have been watered down in recent years to 
that extent. He’s a liberal. And if you combed out 
all his ilk and openly included them in the liberal fold, 
a few hundred regular churches would be compelled 
to go out of business. 

No, liberalism is not dying. 
leaps and bounds. 

But there’s something wrong with it, all the same. 
The child has grown in form and stature, looks healthy 
and attractive; but some vital force we should like to 
see is missing. The lack of some elusive vitamin, some 
glandular property, is leaving it flabby and spineless. 
Liberalism appears to be no more efficient than 
orthodoxy in bringing the Kingdom of Heaven to 
earth. It is not succeeding much better in attracting 
young people, in eliminating crime, in stopping war. 

Many liberal institutions are making feverish 
efforts to remedy this lack. They are doing so by 
reverting to the time-worn schemes of orthodoxy— 
campaigns, drives, slogans, re-education in denomina- 
tional history, write-ups on famous preachers of the 
past. 

The past—always going back to the past. The 
most dangerous, insidious thing that any individual 
or church can do. The past is like a whirlpool, sucking 
new life into it, enslaving, crushing, by the inescapable 
magnetism of its precious loyalties that twine their 
clinging tentacles about the heart. 

If liberalism could only tear itself away com- 
pletely from the past, it might find this mysterious 
power it lacks, and go forward to victorious leadership. 

Any person or movement that breaks away from 
an older orthodoxy must waste some time in emphasiz- 
ing differences of outlook. Before such a movement 
can put forth timid branches into the unknown and 
develop growth of its own, it is fated to spend a few 
generations in an atmosphere of pure revolt. At first 
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it is loud, intolerant, abusive. Then it grows tactful, 
secretive; then apologetic, seeking to join hands with 
the old and co-operate with it as far as it can, lest 
the precious residue of truth that exists in the old be 
lost or contemptuously thrown aside. Liberalism is 
still largely in this latter stage. It has broken from the 
past, but still shivers timidly on the brink of the 
unkaoown, looking back at old securities, gathering up 
the treasures it willfully threw away in the first flush 
of freedom; trying desperately to guard and protect all 
that was true and just and fine in the old. Which is all 
well and good, up to a certain point. One can remain 
only so long in the timid stage of stuffing new dis- 
covery into old frameworks, without dulling the keen 
edge of the adventurous spirit that first drove it forth. 
Surely it is now time that we turned our faces away 
from the past, and took the plunge forward into the 
ocean of truth still to be revealed. 

What is wrong with us liberals? The lack, as I see 
it, is not in outward form or method, but in inner con- 
tent. The orthodox accuse us of being too intellectual. 
The truth of the matter is that we are letting our brain- 
power slowly atrophy from disuse. 

In most liberal circles there has been a woeful lack 
of creative thinking. Critical thinking we have, of 
excellent caliber. Reinterpretations of the old, in 
plenty. Industrious and thorough study of the history 
and psychology bearing on every phase of modern life 
—accurately, efficiently applied to present problems. 
But always with that backward look. Especially is 
this true of second-generation liberals, whose tenets are 
often as much meaningless inherited tags as those of 
the most rabid literalist. 

I have known missionaries in India, whose own 
minds have been emancipated from dogma, still cling- 
ing to the old formulas in their approach to Indians. 
They can’t quite rid themselves of the feeling that the 
“heathen” must be pulled out of one belief into 
another. That somehow all their teaching must center 
around the Cross and the semi-deification of Jesus, 
even though they have repudiated the idea of his blood- 
atonement and his full divinity, long since. We are 
still waiting for the day when missionary work shall be 
fearlessly reoriented, and our foreign teachers willing 
to begin with a seeker after truth upon his own ground 
and work along with him in his effort to think out 
truth for himself. To realize that the abiding experi- 
ences of the Bible are also the abiding experiences of 
every faith under heaven, and that truth is just as true 
whether uttered by Jesus or Buddha, whether written 
in the Bible or the Vedas. That I can start on another 
man’s familiar basis of reality, however meager it may 
seem to me, and lead him on to victorious living much 
more efficiently than if I began by shifting him bodily 
over to my foundation. It is stupid to suppose that 
I can enlighten his soul only by twisting his thought 
processes into Hebrew channels. If I know Hinduism 
thoroughly (as I should) aad understand that he is 
already surfeited with theory and symbolism but un- 
able to bend his speculations to daily practical use, 
I shall give all my wits to the adding of this vitamin 
to his menu. In doing so, I shall inevitably mix some 
of the Bible with his diet; I can’t help it, for it is part 
of me. But I shall feed him only as much as I myself 
have assimilated—and I shall do it last, not first. 
Such a revolutionary approach to mission work re- 
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pause not merely courage; it will take brains as 
well. 

The same is true of our work with young people 
in America, to most of whom the Bible is as foreign 
as it is to a Hindu. We wail about their irreligion; 
the problem needs not wailing over, but thinking 
through. It’s no use to try to push youth back to the 
bases we stood on, fifty years ago. Neither are the 
superficial methods commonly used of much value, 
diluting religion with patriotism and social service, or 
mixing fun and food with it, in order to lure young 
people inside our church doors. Stupid, I repeat. 
Youth is not stupid. It is hungry for religion, the real, 
red-blooded article that will work, not a mere pious 
repetition of familiar phrases. Is our futile lament 
that youth has left the Bible only an admission after 
all that we ourselves have nothing more vital to offer 
them than the veneration of a sacred book? Let us 
salvage the living core of our own faith, define it 
clearly, express it vividly, and our children will be 
interested in it. 

Take our idea of God. The liberal is twitted as 
much as the orthodox for still believing in Him. What 
is his defense? Usually he replies that of course he 
believes in God—giving Him new names, but still 
keeping Him an uncertain, shadowy personage, “up in 
the sky.” If that answer doesn’t convince, he gets 
pugnacious and hits back in the old-fashioned way— 
of course there’s a God, and if you don’t believe it 
you're a fool. But that won’t do with Hindus, who 
have a very definitely thought-out conception of deity, 
and nothing but contempt for our vagueness. And it 
won’t work with young people. I know, for I have a 
daughter of my owa, with a keen mind and an intense 
interest in religion. We have spent hours discussing 
the nature of God. We go back and back, beyond 
birth and history, beyond evolution, beyond life— 
and she wants to know, “But where did He begin?” 
And when I have to admit that one can go back no 
farther but must take that on trust, she stamps her 
foot at me, her blue eyes filled with tears, and bursts 
out “You're no better than a fundamentalist.” 

It’s a popular modern theory that children should 
be left free to think out their own conception of God 
and truth. Iagree—up toa certain point. One should 
never be dogmatic in forcing one’s opinions upon a 
child. And yet every earnest young person longs to 
know in some clear, concise fashion what his elders 
believe; and he has a right to this starting-point in his 
own on-going. 

And prayer. So vague and meaningless has it 
become that many liberals are conscience-smitten 
about it, can find nothing logical or vital in it, yet 
cling to the lifeless shell of it because they feel an 


inborn urge impelling them to pray. 


We are remaining too long in that dangerous 
no-man’s land of hesitancy. The old is outworn; 
we cannot go back to it. But we must have some firm 
ground to stand upon. We need some new clarifying 
of conviction that will give our message force; that 
will be our message. Our opponents say we have no 
message. Perhaps they are right. Our friends in the 
other camp have a very clear-cut message, defended 
lustily and uncompromisingly. No wonder they are 
strong. Nothing draws men like a definite emotional 
appeal, delivered with ringing sincerity. But we 
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liberals are still in the negative phase where our mes- 
sage is mainly that we don’t believe in this or that any 
more. Or we couch our new ideas in scholarly phrases 
such as the “‘integration of personality,” intelligible to 
college graduates, but hardly appealing to either my 
daughter or my Hindu friend. Another mistake some 
of our best scholars make is to spend their precious 
years in defending the Bible, showing us how wonder- 
ful it still is, in spite of our change of attitude toward it. 
Better now—lI say it with the utmost reverence—to 
leave the old Book for a time, and fasten our eyes upon 
the new, unwritten volume of living truth that is un- 
folding, fresh and vital, in our own day. We need not 
fear to lose the message of the Bible; eternal truth 
does not depend upon our apologetics. That in it 
which is enduring has already become a part of our 
subconscicusness. Our present task is to condense, 
clarify, embody in understandable language our own 
conception of the ever-evolving mystic experience of 
man as a positive, workable faith. 

In brief, let us set out to put in definite terms our 
present idea of God. If every liberal preacher were 
given a six-months’ holiday, wherein he must retire 
into his spiritual laboratory and, with all the help he 
can get from every source, write down in simple form 
his sincere conception of God, then we might begin to 
get into marching order. The same with prayer, which 
is only a corollary of one’s thought of God. So with 
one’s understanding of human destiny; of life after 
death. Fearing to dogmatize, liberalism is content 
with too shadowy a concept of all these great contro- 
versial themes. It is considered cultured to be rather 
misty about them. But that attitude will not make 
for power—which is what we are talking about. It’s 
the man who knows what he believes, and preaches it 
with ringing conviction, who helps other men to think 
their problems through. 

One seldom finds an adequate conception of God 
among ordinary liberals. But one does find a startlingly 
new and arresting idea of Him among the byways of 
religion—in paths considered infra dig by the high- 
brow. And there’s material for another article, which 
I hope an abler pen than mine will some day treat in 
the scathing language it deserves. The genuine seeker 
after truth will be humble enough to recognize a gleam 
of it, wherever found. I have evolved a conception of 
God that is to me satisfying, challenging, life-renewing. 
An idea so tremendous that it redirects the whole of 
life into a victorious march forward, replete with 
adventure, vibrant with joy. But I have had to suffer 
the horror of my friends, who whisper, “Hinduism. 
Yoga. Pantheism. Metaphysical humbug.” As though 
anyone with a sincere conviction cares a continental 
what name you call it by. 

Creative thinking is the present crying need of 
liberalism. If the ideas some of us have grasped at 
in our need are childish, give us better ones. Be brave 
enough to kick away the rotting props of yesterday, 
and take the leap into the unknown. There is an 
inexhaustible storehouse of truth waiting for fearless 
souls to seek it out. We have only begun to touch the 
fringe of it. It has been said that most of the dis- 
coveries of the future will lie in the spiritual realm. 
The medical profession is just beginning to realize that 
love, joy, faith, are real workable entities in assisting 
physical healing, while fear, despair and worry are 
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definitely destructive. Let the spiritual researcher go 
on from there, studying and experimenting with these 
dynamic forces of the unseen—and what startling new 
truths may not be revealed? 

Too often the suggested remedy has been that 
religion should concern itself more vitally with every 
other phase of life. It should ally itself with economics 
and prove its value by solving the unemployment 
problem. It should direct government policy, build 
bridges between nations, ensure honest dealing in 
business, control social service. No doubt religion 
must concern itself with all these projects. Butamere 
spreading of itself thin over all departments of life 
will not induce the missing vital spark at the center. 

To prescribe a broadening of religion’s scope, when 
the diagnosis is lack of inner power, is surely supreme 
quackery. Only a fool will advise me to remedy my 
poor lighting system by extending my wires and put- 
ting in new bulbs, when the root of the trouble is a 
breakdown in the power-house. It would be a sense- 
less policy, when the stream that waters my field is 
drying up, to attempt to augment the driblets that 
flow through my land by adding a few more acres to 
my farm. Neither will it help my crops for me to go 
back and sit beside the dwindling river, remembering 
how adequate it used to be, and hoarding up its 
precious drops. If I’m wise I’ll spend my energy in 
finding and developing a new source of power. 

Religion’s primary task is not to advise govern- 
ments, dictate economic policies, clean up dirty 
villages, dispense sex knowledge. A vital religion 
will touch all these branches of life—but secondarily. 
Religion’s one peculiar task is to reach into the unseen, 
eternal side of life and bring out a superhuman power 
that will lift man out of failure and futility into vic- 
tory, out of despair and fear into creative, joyous hope. 
To cheer and spur him on by keeping his eyes turned 
away from falsehood and evil toward the transcendent 
good that glows at the heart of life. Let religion gain 
that power first, and the flame of it will spread sponta- 
neously, naturally, astonishingly, into every avenue 
of human relationship. 

Depth of spiritual insight, based on the commit- 
ment of the whole self to the will of God. Depth of 
inner conviction, grounded upon a thorough, prayerful 
thinking-out of the problems of the soul. Courage to 
live out fearlessly before the world every spark of 
radiance caught from the eternal, caring nothing for 
the criticisms of others or the inhibitions of the past— 
secure in the faith that on the mighty Everest of truth 
still to be climbed there are heights of freedom yet 
undreamed of, vast uplands of inspiration still un- 
drawn upon, a glory of divine irradiation yet un- 
glimpsed by human understanding— 

That is what liberal religion needs. 


* * * 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 


The tenor who sang “Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep,” just 
before the sermon? 

The minister who preached on “‘Can You Face the Music?”’ 
just before announcing the special organ selections? 

The minister whose subject was, ‘““Promptness a Christian 
Virtue,” and the choir sang “I Waited for the Lord’’? 

The quartet which sang ‘‘Steal Away’’ when the sermon was 
on “The Honest Christian’ ?—Lorenz’s Choir Courier. 
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Mr. Gehr and the Hoover Plan 


Frank Blackford 


WONDER how many, reading Mr. Gehr’s article, 
“The Christlike View of War Relief,’ were 
aware of its numerous implications. I thought it 

a good sermon of its kind, but a very poor kind. From 
a child I have noted a very prevalent ministerial atti- 
tude that me and the Lord can do anything, even the 
impossible—and that I am the judge of what me and 
the Lord should do. Let us state a few implications: 

1. Is there a limit to the amount of relief that 
organized society can successfully do? 

2. Is there need of careful consideration of the 
field for such relief efforts? 

3. Can relief be overdone or not wisely done? 
I would not care to express an opinion, but 22,000,000 
people a month ago registered opposition to at least 
some phases of the Administration’s relief program. 

4. Should relief efforts be scattered over the 
whole world necessarily so thinly as to be scarcely 
relief at all, or should they be centered where the need 
is greatest and where our concern and interest are 
most keenly provoked? 

5. Were Christ’s efforts general or selective? 
Was Christ justified in passing by hundreds of homes 
visited by the hand of death only to stop and raise 
from the dead his very dear friend Lazarus? Was 
he justified in passing hovels where stark hunger 
lurked only to make a grandstand demonstration on 
Galilee east shore by feeding the five thousand? Was 
he justified in passing hundreds of lepers and maniacs 
choosing only one of each to show forth his healing 
power? I know the unreliability and the untrust- 
worthiness of these stories, but I also know that, true 
or false, they are the basis of our Christology. 

The function, scope and efficiency, of the Red 
Cross are not in controversy. The dire need of peoples 
ruthlessly overrun by Hitler’s blitzkrieg is recognized 
and deplored. A general before making an attack 
looks over the whole front and strikes where he can 
strike most effectually. Recognizing our limitations, 
shall we merely succor, or shall we both succor and 
build up defenses against that Germanic behemoth— 
that Hitler may not make yet other peoples subjects 
of relief? 

The question of where to bestow relief is a very 
practical one. The solution depends upon how clearly 
we sense the real situation and how clearly we recognize 
the threats to us and our institutions. Our course 
depends upon our knowledge of European conditions, 
and the dependence we might place on Hitler’s promise 
not to use Red Cross or other aid to feed his soldiers, 
and thus make more refugees to become the object of 
our solicitude. 

These practical problems have been most care- 
fully considered. From sources to which Mr. Hoover 
hasn’t access a complete picture of overseas condi- 
tions has been made and a plan of action drawn, and 
efforts are in full swing to put our largess where it 
will not only save those whose backs are to the wall 
fighting our cause, but will put power and push behind 
the armies fighting for democracy. 

Mr. Hoover is within his right in propagandizing 
through platform and press. His plan must stand 


upon its own merit and its own appeal. With Eng- 
land and China fighting for their very existence, for a 
cause most precious to us, and whose needs exhaust 
our resources to supply, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gehr 
et al will make little progress in dissipating our interest 
and effort from these countries whose needs are greatest 
because they are still actively defending the cause in 
whose ultimate victory we have such a vital concern. 

The church has often suffered by its own gran- 
diose though impractical notions of Christian virtues. 
If thine enemy hunger feed him, and thus give him 
more strength to do more cussedness. If he gets hurt 
bind up his wounds, that he may hit again. There 
are, maybe, occasions when these notions may be 
practicable, but when your enemy, like Hitler, is de- 
moniacally possessed—immoral, irresponsible—world 
interests are best served by treating him like any 
other public malefactor. I love dogs—but I could 
hardly allow that to permit a mad dog to run at large. 

There is a condition rather than a theory that 
now confronts us. Where shall we begin our relief 
efforts? Where shall we place the emphasis? How 
shall we budget our relief money? Wholesale charity 
on retail resources spells bankruptcy to all charitable 
movements. ‘The wonderful ease and facility with 
which the minister solves the most abstruse, the most. 
hidden and, consequently, the most difficult of human 
relations leaves an unpleasant reaction. 

In conclusion I think no one can honestly accuse 
the Administration of being indifferent to distress of 
our own country or the world. Rather they say it 
has been too sympathetic. The matter of aid to 
European refugees has been carefully and prayerfully 
considered. The difficulties in the way have turned the 
relief agencies, temporarily at least, to needs even 
greater and where aid will reach those for whom it 
was intended. Mr. Hoover, for reasons known only 
to himself, has chosen a lone-wolf attitude. The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round of yesterday (December 
8) called attention to Mr. Hoover giving the Capital 
a wide berth. I personally have failed to see a single 
reference to “Bundles for Britain or aid to China.” 
His course for three months has been enigmatical. 
He has seemingly refused to acquaint himself with the 
real foreign problem of relief and has attempted to 
divert attention of relief from England and China, 
seemingly at least to imply crass indifference of the 
Administration in relief efforts. 

There are too many lone wolves, too many irrecon- 
cilables, where there should be more co-operation. I 
read Mr. Hoover’s magazinearticle. Isaw nothing new. 
Nor did I see in his plea for refugees in Continental 
Europe a single valid reason why the Administration 
should abandon the emphasis where 80 percent of the 
United States says it should be placed. The proper 
authorities in Washington (governmental and Red 
Cross) have had the whole proposition laid before 
them, and if these authorities, after weighing all ele- 
ments entering into the equation, conclude to exert 
their entire effort on the support and aid of Britain— 
and China—Christian or otherwise, I am going to be 
realistic enough to go along with them. 
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MAJOR MOMENTS 
W. W. Willard 


DMIRAL BYRD published in 1988 a book 
entitled “‘Alone’’ which told the story, with 
copious quotations from his diary, of his thrill- 

ing experience while living in solitude at Advance 
Base, in Antarctica. Among the observations in this 
book reflecting his inner struggles and victory, is this: 
““A man’s moments of serenity are few, but a few will 
suffice him for a life-time.’ And again: ‘“There were 
moments when I felt all alive more than at any other 
time in my life. . . . The random or common-place 
affairs of the sky and the earth and the spirit which 
ordinarily I would have ignored if I had noticed them 
at all, became exciting and portentous.”’ 

One’s best moments are like high mountain peaks 
piercing the billowy clouds below in serenity and 
eternal sunshine, as seen by the patient mountain 
climber. They can never be forgotten. More than 
this, they are beacon lights to guide and a guarantee 
that 

“There shall never be one lost good! What was, 
shall live as before.” 


Everyone has had the experience of groping about 
at night in a dark room, trying aimlessly to get his 
bearings, stumbling over the furniture and utterly 
at loss to discover where he is—when suddenly a flash 
of light is thrown into the room and instantly all 
becomes clear. Similar moments of spiritual clair- 
voyance, a lighting up the old and revealing the new, 
intermittently come to every serious-minded person. 
Such moments are insights into the essential reality of 
things and rightfully control all lesser and discouraging 
moments. 

Life sees deeper than intellect. ‘There are 
moments in our lives, there are moments in a day,” 
says Robert Hanri in his book “The Art Spirit,” 
‘when we seem to see beyond the usual, become 
clairvoyant. We reach then into reality. Such are 
the moments of our greatest happiness. Such are the 
moments of our greatest wisdom. Intellectuality 
steps in, and as the song within us is of the utmost 
sensitiveness, it retires in the presence of the cold, 
material intellect—Yet we live the memory of these 
songs which in the moments of intellectual inadver- 
tence have been possible to us. They are the pinnacles 
of our experience.” 

This fact is eloquently expressed by Tennyson 
in stanzas from “In Memoriam’’: 

If e’er, wnen faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘“‘Believe no more,” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep: 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, “I have felt.” 


And;in his poem ‘‘The Holy Grail’ the same poet puts 
these words into the mouth of King Arthur as for the 
last time he addresses his Knights of the Round Table 
and tells them of 
““Moments when he feels he cannot die 
And knows himself no vision to himself 
Nor the high God a vision.” 
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These three lines, Tennyson’s son quotes his father as 
saying, “are the (spiritually) central lines of the 
Idylls.” 

If the flier by night keeps within the radio beam 
he will arrive safely at his destination. It is the 
remembered best moment that directs the human spirit 
flying in all weathers and with no guide but the beam. 

Astronomy reveals twenty stars of the first magni- 
tude. Of these Sirius is the brightest. The rest of the 
six or seven thousand visible to the naked eye shade 
off into lesser and lesser magnitudes and finally invisi- 
bility. The human spirit likewise has its moments of 
varying magnitudes with some of Sirian brilliancy. 
Paul of Tarsus had such a one on his way to Damascus 
and it transfigured every moment of his after-life. 

Our major moments are not primarily emotional. 
They are moments of clear vision when life is seen as 
it is and not as it seems. They are revolutionary mo- 
ments, after which, if remembered, no one can ever 
again be just the same. They are insights into reality, 
which, if acted wpon, become golden keys to unlock the 
doors of destiny—‘‘Open Sesames”’ to fling wide the 
gates of Life. 


* * * 


NEW YEAR 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


INDA was nine years old; she was tall and thin 
L and quite clever. Matthew was short and 

tubby and very placid. 

A few days after Christmas Linda and Matthew 
both had the same idea. They wished to stay up to 
see the New Year in. Matthew said: ‘‘The Old Year 
has a long beard. Does the New Year have a little 
beard?” 

“Why, you silly!’ answered Linda. “Years don’t 
have any beards at all.”’ 

“But I seed the Old Year in a picture,” said 
Matthew, ‘‘and he had a beard.”’ 

“That’s only pretend,” scoffed Linda. ‘You don’t 
see anything; but you hear bells and hooters and 
people making noises; and it’s saw not seed.” 

“But you step from today right into tomorrow,” 
said Matthew. And that was true; so they went off 
to find Mother. 

“Mother,” asked Linda, “‘may we stay up to see 
the New Year in?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Mother. ‘‘That would be far 
too late to stay up. But you can wake up in bed and 
hear the bells.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Linda said. ‘You are cruel,” and 
she began to cry. And Matthew, who was very fond 
of Linda, began to ery, too; and they howled and 
made the greatest fuss you ever knew. 

“Now come,” said Mother. ‘“This won’t do at all. 
If you stayed up, you’d be so sleepy and cross that the 
New Year would start badly. It is far better to sleep 
comfortably, and wake up in a warm bed, and hear 
people stamping about in the cold.” 

But the children wouldn’t listen, and went on 
crying until they couldn’t cry any more; and then 
they stopped. Soon Matthew was quite happy again. 
“TI shall wake up in bed,” he told everybody, ‘and 
when the New Year comes in I shall say Hi! to him.” 

“That’s just what I shall do,” said Grandma. 

But Linda said nothing. She sulked and wouldn’t 
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speak at all; and, when Mother asked her something, 
she held her lips tight and made no answer. It was 
most uncomfortable. 

All lunchtime Linda sulked, and Father made 
jokes, but Linda wouldn’t laugh at them till in the end 
Father said: ‘‘What has happened to our Linda? 
Got the glooms again?” But Linda only scowled. 

Mother was very glad when bedtime came. 
She went to tuck Linda in. ‘‘Good night, darling,” 
she said, ‘and cheer up on New Year’s Eve. I’ll come 
in at midnight and see if you’re awake; and then 
we can sit up a little and make all our good resolves 
for the year.” 

Linda looked at Mother. ‘‘Mother,” she said, 
“will you make up your mind to be a better mother?”’ 

“T always do,” said Mother. “What will you 
make up your mind to do?” 

“T’11 make up my mind to get all A’s at school,” 
said Linda. 

“But that’s so easy for you,” said Mother. 
“Think of something harder.” 

Linda thought, and Mother said very gently, 
“What about not having grudges?” 

“How do you mean?” asked Linda. 

“T mean,” said Mother, “trying not to punish 
people for hurting you.” 

“But I want to punish them,” sighed Linda. 
“‘T want to hurt them because they hurt me.” 

“T know,” Mother answered. ‘But you know 
Two Hurts never made One Heal yet.” 

Linda sat up. “Mother,” she said, “you never 
tell anybody you have a grudger for a child, do you?” 

Mother kissed her. ‘‘I never tell family secrets,” 
she said. ‘Besides, the Old Year will stagger away 
with the grudges, and the New Year fly in with a 
lovely surprise.” 

“‘Aren’t you too old for surprises?” asked Linda. 

“Not so long as I have my Linda,” said Mother. 


* * * 


HE WANTED TO BE A PROPHET 
Kendig Brubaker Cully 


[HE press carries a simple obituary, announcing under daily 

correspondence from Sunderland, Massachusetts, the death 
of Chester Warner, aged eighty-five. No reports of this man’s 
death have reached the transcontinental news wires. Few even 
in his native Franklin County will read beyond the small-type 
headline in the Springfield newspapers. However, here and there 
will be a reader for whom the name of Chester Warner has a 
connotation. 

Like others, I first began to hear about him in 1938, when, 
month by month, I would receive a neatly printed little pam- 
phlet. My mails are filled with routine publicity from various 
agencies, which forthwith finds its way into the waste-paper 
basket. Chester Warner’s first pamphlet found its way there, 
too. The recurrent arrival of these papers made me a little 
curious after a while. By the third or so, I was reading avidly. 

His series of pamphlets was labeled “The Church—Organized 
Religion.” His thesis, supported by an omnivorous selection of 
quotations from philosophers and theologians, regardless of their 
original context, was simply this: that the Church, as organized 
religion, is doomed; instead of leading men into a practice of 
religion, it concerns itself primarily with the paraphernalia of 
institutionalism. This man did not hesitate to say exactly what 
he believed; that was evident. ‘Unless Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish leaders can change, stop fighting over how to worship God, 
stop saying their prayers in public, to be heard of men, and say 
their prayers in the privacy of their own closets, and take a united 
stand on the side of honesty, justice, truth, brotherhood, love, 
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on the side of Christlike living, other leaders will arise to take 
their places. If the church leaders shouldstake a stand for right- 
eousness and Christlike living, they will lose their jobs, whereby 
they have been earning their living, but Christ told the truth and 
lost his life.” So the argument ran. 

I thought the man worthy of a visit. I found him one wintry 
afternoon in his sedate, old-fashioned home on the main street in 
Sunderland, a sleepy village lying between Amherst and North- 
field, within sight of the Congregational meetinghouse. He was 
delighted to see me. Few, he implied, took the trouble to look 
him up. But he had a message, and he was sure that if we talked 
in a friendly way for an hour or more we could agree on his 
principles. He was a frail shadow of a man. I knew his age 
without his telling me again. It was printed on the cover of all 
his pamphlets—he was proud of his eighty-five years. 

Why, I asked him, did he condemn the whole church just 
because its members were not always willing or able to measure 
up to the high tenets of their faith. Because, he replied, they were 
victims of the institution to which they had given their allegiance. 
Ipso facto, the church could not help men be religious, because 
religion could not exist in an organization. 

Had he ever been a church member himself, I inquired. 
To be sure, he had been a member of the Congregational church 
in Sunderland for almost his whole lifetime. For seventeen years 
he had been treasurer, deacon for four. He had served as repre- 
sentative of his church in county, state, and national ecclesiastical 
meetings. Why, then, had he left it? Because, he said, he found 
that people were not willing to heed his pleadings for real religion, 
and because he had found the ministers dominating everything. 

Then he related his life history to me. He had joined the 
church at the age of fourteen as the result of a revival. When he 
was twenty-one he went to work for a church member, with 
whose family he boarded. This man had prayers every morning 
after breakfast, the same prayers each day, ended with an 
“Amen” and hasty orders to his workers and family concerning 
the day’s work. He entered the coal business, combined with 
a grain dealership, and was able to make a small fortune. Across 
the years he had come to have a growing conviction that Christ 
never intended men to form an organization as a means of preach- 
ing eternal truths by which he had lived his life. Now, a widower, 
he was spending his remaining days in writing pamphlets and 
sending them to as many people as possible. The rest of his 
money he was giving away to schools, hospitals, and the Red 
Cross, because they were doing more for humanity than the 
church could ever hope to do. < 

He was reading all the time. He told me, with obvious 
satisfaction, that many of the great theological writers of today, 
and magazines like The Christian Century, agreed with him that 
something was wrong with the church. 

One can detect in Chester Warner many interesting phenom- 
ena. He seems to have had a sort of messianic consciousness. 
The first person tended more and more to predominate in his 
writings. If he had only started in his prime, perhaps he would 
have managed to gather a considerable following of anti-church 
Christians. He was absolutely certain of himself. He referred 
increasingly to voices which had come to him from God. 

He was curiously logical, in his way, and many of our best 
thinkers in the Christian world would agree with him that things 
in the church are not always as they should be. Never, however, 
could he be brought to admit that the genuine religious expression 
at the heart of Christianity might come about within the church. 

Finally, he manifested the not uncommon tendency to start 
with the local and build a Weltanschawung upon that. His first 
pamphlets were addressed to “the members of our church and 
community.” At long last he wanted to be a prophet to the 
world. The last sentence of his final paper states the thesis with 
which he began: ‘‘The Church—Organized Religion—is doomed, 
and great will be the fall thereof.” 

Chester Warner was an incipient movement, a potential 
revolution within the church, a voice who might have become 
another institution. But all these were to remain forever in 
the subjunctive. 
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a 
A Memorial to John Murray Placed in the 
Old Parish Church of St. Lawrence, Alton, 


England, by American Universalists 


Blessed be Thy Name, O Lord, that it hath pleased Thee by Thy good spirit to put it into 
the hearts of Thy servants to desire to place this tablet in this ancient church to the memory 


of John Murray, as an appreciation of work faithfully and well done for Thee and the 


coming of Thy Kingdom vn the hearts of the men of hs own day. 
Bless, O Lord, them and their friends, and prosper Thou their handiwork and accept 
the work of their hands, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—FPrayer at the dedication by the rector, the Rev. F. R. Dawson. 


N a bright August morning in 1924 the editor of The Christian Leader rode third-class down 
from London to the old village of Alton, England, there to see the ancient parish Church 
of St. Lawrence. In that village John Murray was born and in that church he was baptized 

and received. The result of the visit was to revive a project for a memorial to Murray that had 

long been discussed. The story is best told in the words of the old rector, Charles R. Stebbing 

Elvin: 

“As the erection of the tablet to John Murray, founder of the Universalist Church of 
America, was suggested and completed during my incumbency, I should like to supplement the 
remarks made by Dr. Lee McCollester at the dedication service. The project was started five 
years ago by Dr. Fort Newton, formerly pastor of the City Temple. I submitted the proposal 
to Dr. Talbot, then Bishop of Winchester, who cordially approved, but after exchanging several 
letters with America the project seemed to fall through, being however revived in 1924 through 
an apparently chance visit to Alton of Dr. van Schaick, of Boston, Massachusetts, editor of 
The Universalist Leader. On his return to America, Dr. van Schaick published a powerful article, 
in which he described his visit to Alton, and revived the idea of a memorial in the parish church. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Fort Newton, Dr. Perkins, and Dr. McCollester, 
with Dr. van Schaick, and the Rey. R. F. Etz, secretary. I was invited to act as representative 
in England to carry out all the necessary arrangements, including the application for a faculty 
and correspondence with the masons, Messrs. Moon and Son, Guilford. 

“The tablet was erected just before my resignation, and the position was chosen by me, with 
the approval of the vestry meeting, as being near the original site of the font at which John Murray 
was ‘received into the church.’ 

“A copy of Dr. van Schaick’s article, ‘An Early Morning Visit to Alton,’ was placed by me 
in the parish safe in the vicarage, and an extract from his (Murray’s) ‘Life,’ in type, was affixed 
in the cover of the old parish register. The hope was repeatedly expressed from America that 
I might be present at the dedication, but unfortunately that could not be.” 
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CRISIS AND CHALLENGE IN JAPAN 


The International Church Extension Board shares 
with the readers of The Christian Leader the following 
article written by the Rev. Darley Downs, our represent- 
ative in Japan. It was written in September for The 
National Christian Council Bulletin, the monthly organ 
of the Japanese Council of Christian Churches. 


“At the retreat called by the Central Committee of the 
United Evangelism Campaign some three weeks ago at Kitsi- 
kake, the Rev. Shuji Saito of the Chuo Methodist Church, Kobe, 
pointed out the impropriety of speaking of a crisis for Chris- 
tianity. As he said, there is never a crisis for God. Nevertheless, 
we His human children do inevitably meet crises. Today (Sep- 
tember 7th), it seems clear that the impartial historian of the 
Japanese Christian Church, one hundred years from now, will 
set down the period August 15th to September 6th as the most 
meaningful single three weeks in its history up tonow. Of course, 
subsequent events may alter this judgment, but with the decisions 
of yesterday’s meeting of the National Christian Council Execu- 
tive, such profoundly important steps have been taken that 
at least an interim report should be made at once. 

“On August 15th a meeting of Christian leaders was called 
by the Kirisuto Kyo Doshikai (Christian Brotherhood), a group 
mainly laymen, promoting church union. At this meeting the 
startling developments in the Seikokai (Episcopal church) were 
reported and it became apparent to all that a totally new situa- 
tion for the whole Christian movement was rapidly developing. 
Japan is in the midst of political, social, economic and spiritual 
changes not equaled in importance since the Meiji Restoration. 
It would be idle to deny that this situation has had a most im- 
portant part in the changes that are impending in the Christian 
movement; but it would be most shortsighted and foolish to for- 
get that the emphases on church union and economic and adminis- 
trative independence from the West have a long history of ar- 
dent support within the Christian movement itself. 

“The August 15th meeting led to a larger and more repre- 
sentative meeting on the morning of the 17th, where again these 
two principles were endorsed. That afternoon a special meeting 
of the National Christian Council Executive authorized Bishop 
Abe to call together a group which ultimately consisted of two 
official representatives of each of the seven major denominations, 
and one each of all others, Japanese members of the National 
Christian Council Executive, the N. C. C. Church Union Com- 
mittee, principals of Christian schools in East Japan, and various 
others, mainly representing the non-ecclesiastical Christian 
bodies connected with the National Christian Council, numbering 
over eighty in all. 

“Bishop Abe (Methodist) has presided at twenty-six confer- 
ence meetings of larger and smaller groups up to yesterday. It 
has consistently been maintained that all of these were unofficial 
conferences. (Kondanksi.) Nevertheless, decisions of the ut- 
most importance were made and these were given the official 
endorsement of the Council yesterday. Still even so, final action 
can be taken only by the official general meetings of the various 
denominations which are to be held in Tokyo in the week before 
October 17th. The last meeting of the general group was held 
September 2nd, after a meeting of Christian leaders of West Japan 
at Osaka on August 30th which had endorsed the proposals. The 
September 2nd meeting voted first that in view of the situation at 
home and abroad financial aid from foreign missions be ended and 
a system of complete self-government and self-support be es- 
tablished. Further, that at the All Japan Christian mass meeting 
in celebration of the 2600th anniversary of the Empire on October 
17th, the Christians of Japan announce their determination to 
unite the churches, and that a committee with full power be set 
up to make the necessary preparations. The N. C. C. is asked 
to carry on the negotiations with the various denominations for 
the execution of these decisions. 

“The Council approved the principles and accepted the re- 
quested responsibility for carrying them out, with a special 
vote calling attention to the long history of effort for financial 
and administrative independence in the Christian movement, and 
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a statement of purpose at an appropriate time to give formal 
expression of gratitude for the foreign assistance received. 

“Tf a single great Protestant Christian Church becomes a 
reality, even though there bea few dissenting bodies, the National 
Christian Council as at present organized obviously loses its 
reason for existence. The non-ecclesiastical bodies (Y. M. C. A., 
W.C. T. U., ete.) have already met and expressed their support 
of the plan, and their desire to be related to the new Church. 

“This leads to the question of the further relationship of the 
Council’s constituent missions. Each mission and board naturally 
must work out its relationship to the new Church through the de- 
nomination with which it now co-operates. Nevertheless, as 
Bishop Abe says, we are now faced with the necessity of really 
‘Rethinking Missions.’ He plans to call a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various missions in the near future. Detailed 
agreements and understandings must come out of prolonged nego- 
tiation and study, but the important thing is with what spirit 
the missions and missionaries are going into the discussions. Are 
they going to ‘stand on their rights,’ or with dignified humility 
accept the share in the Christian enterprise that the Japanese 
Church is able to offer them? Are they going to fight for the 
particular items of doctrine they cherish, or trust the basic in- 
tegrity of the Japanese Christian leaders? Would not unwilling- 
ness so to trust them be the open confession of abject failure in the 
very task to which they and their honored predecessors dedicated 
their lives? Are missionaries going to stay as the trusted and 
welcome helpers of the new Christian Church, or are they going to 
presume to stay and stand on the outside as defenders of the true 
faith, and protectors of what. they can hold of their board’s ‘in- 
vestments’? Truly, missions and missionaries in Japan are to 
be tested in the next few months, at least as never since (for 
Japan), the grim, rather than gay, nineties. This does not mean 
that missionaries are in danger, or that the Japanese Church, or 
the government, desires their withdrawal. Throughout the 
twenty-six ‘kondankai’ a representative of only one of the 
more than thirty-nine denominations involved favored mis- 
sionaries’ withdrawal. No missionaries attended any of these 
meetings so that there was the utmost frankness in discussing 
missionaries. Further, there is definite assurance from high mili- 
tary and civil authorities that the withdrawal of missionaries is 
not desired. 

“The testing will come in the attitude missions and mis- 
sionaries take to the new order in church, education and social 
work. The day for the talk about ‘devolution,’ ‘they increase 
and we decrease,’ and so forth is past. It seems clear that any 
administrative authority whatever for the missionaries as such 
is toend. It seems equally clear that the church still welcomes 
the fellowship and service of representatives of sister churches 
abroad. God grant that the missionary movement may worthily 
meet ‘The Challenge of the Present Crisis.’ ’’ 


The action taken at the October 17th meeting included the 
following statements, according to the October issue of the 
N. C. C. Bulletin: 

“We Christians, casting aside church and denominational 
differences and through church union and united effort, join in 
the great task of giving spiritual leadership to the people, in re- 
spectfully and loyalty assisting the Throne in government and 
in rendering service to the nation. 

‘We hereby on this anniversary day make the following 
declaration: 

“1. We pledge ourselves to the task of preaching Christ and 
fulfillmg our mission of saving souls. 

“2. We pledge ourselves to the achievement of the union of all 
denominations in one Church. 

“*3. We pledge ourselves to endeavor to raise the level of 
spiritual living, to lift the standards of morals and to strive for a 
renewal of the nation’s life.” 

A commission made up of representatives of twenty-one de- 
nominations has been given full power to take the measures 
necessary for the realization of union. It will work,through four 
departments, one on the formation of a creed, one on organiza- 
tion, one on ministerial personnel and one on finances. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN IMPASSIONED APPEAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Sarah Cleghorn has written this new poem addressed to 
“Fifty Million Men and Women’’: 


Whether or not we believe in war, 
Whatever we think of the reasons why, 
One thing none of us bargained for— 
That legions of children starve and die! 


Yet now, as our crops come rolling home, 
What is this that the war lords say? 
“Starving the helpless is tactics of war; 
America, keep your food away.” 


Shall we take orders like to these, 

And help make Europe’s childhood die? 
Or all we folk of the Western world, 
With our mighty harvests, ask them why? 


And boldly call on the lords of war 

To help our ships for the starving through? 
Ask your children at supper tonight, 
Mothers and fathers, which to do. 


I believe with Sarah Cleghorn that it is worth while for all 
of us to write our senators and representatives, to write our 
friends, to write our newspapers, to arouse wherever possible 
a great feeling of public protest against the hunger blockade. 

The American Friends Service Committee has proved over 
and over that relief can be administered impartially to the hungry 
and the homeless. Details of their work in the past, of the aid 
they are administering at present, and plans for the future can be 
secured by mailing a request to American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harmon M. Gehr’s letter published November 30 urged the 
adoption of the Hoover plan. May I add my plea to his. May 
I repeat the address of the Joint Commissions for European 
Relief, Room 426, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. That 
Commission will gladly send out any number of copies of 
Herbert Hoover’s address, ‘‘America and Famine in the Five 
Democracies.” 

Even if we had no mercy in us and could forget that Jesus 
said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” we.should be obliged to 
send succor for selfish reasons. Pestilence and plague know no 
national boundary lines and will rage over the world, as Edith 
Lovejoy Pierce says so well in the following ballad: 


Fifty ships from west to east across the ocean sped, 

Carrying guns and arms to swell the score of Europe’s dead, 

While the hungry cried, in every land: ‘Give us not guns but 
bread!’ 


High and thick were the wat’ry walls the battling warlords made, 
But not one ship from west to east would run the dread blockade 
With food of mercy for the weak. How hard hearts are afraid! 


Fifty ships from east to west sailed back across the seas, 

Flying upon their swaying masts the yellow flag of disease, 

Manned by the ghosts of Europe’s dead who starved in the 
wint’ry freeze. 


No fort, no mine, no shell, could hold these phantom ships away; 

They dumped their bales of pestilence on every beach and bay 

Of the land that sowed in a foreign field the death that came home 
to stay. 


Permission is granted, by the authors and by the magazine, 
Fellowship, in which they first appeared, for these poems to be 
reprinted wherever people care enough to broadcast them over 
the land and do some individual bit to help end the hunger 
blockade. 

Josephine Moffett Benton. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


LEON P. JONES WRITES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Eight young men of good character, sentenced by a Federal 
judge to one year and a day in prison, are now serving their time 
because they refused to register under the Conscription Act. 
According to the recent decree of a military official, these men 
now have a prison record, and cannot in the future either volun- 
teer or be drafted for military service. 

The judge who sentenced them tried to persuade them to re- 
consider their refusal, and was obviously sorry to have to impose 
the sentence. When they have served their time they will remain 
for life under the cloud of having served a prison sentence. 

It is easy for their critics to say, if they were conscientious 
objectors to military service, ““Why didn’t they comply with the 
registration law? And if afterward they were drafted for mili- 
tary service, put in their claim for exemption and produce the 
evidence that they were conscientious objectors.’”’ Then accord- 
ing to the understanding of the law that has been published, they 
would have been excused from bearing arms, and if retained for 
service, would have been used in some other line of preparedness. 

Evidently these young men, who are well educated and still 
pursuing their studies, consider the act of registration as the first 
and most important step of participation in military service. 
Once listed under the Conscription Act they could be called for 
training at any time, and assigned to whatever activities the 
military authorities designated—and whatever these activities 
might be, their ultimate purpose would be the prosecution of 
war. 

According to their convictions there was conflict here be- 
tween man-made laws and the law of God as given in the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Evidently they felt that they ‘‘must obey 
God rather than man,” even though this required them to give 
up their course in education and their plans for the future. If 
they had yielded, and after registration were called for non- 
military service, to work in factories, or somewhere behind the 
lines, the Government would still deprive them of the pursuit 
of their chosen profession or occupation. If we say this would 
only be temporary, during this war emergency, they could re- 
spond, ‘Who can tell how long the emergency will last, or what 
wars our country may be drawn into when it has achieved total 
preparedness?” 

We wish there could be an interview with some or all of these 
eight young men to set forth their views and the views of their 
critics, published for the benefit of the public. 

Conscription has never been an issue voted upon by the 
people of the United States—the congressmen who passed the 
law were elected before this issue arose. And it is not certain 
now that “‘peacetime conscription’’ would be approved by the 
majority. 

Leon Peter Jones. 

Pataskaia, Ohio. 


* * 


A QUICK RESPONSE TO A REACTION 


Dear Dr. Lalone: 

This week’s issue of the Leader has just come to my desk, and 
at once I turned to Reactions. 

I want: the privilege of paying for the subscription to The 
Christian Leader for Rey. H. Stewart Carter of Mansfield, Not- 
tinghamshire, England. Stewart was our “guardian, guide, 
philosopher and friend’’ when we Americans were the guests .of 
our English Unitarian friends in their homes and churches during 
the summer of 1937. He was then the president of the Leyden 
International Bureau, the forerunner of the International Re- 
ligious Fellowship, of which many of us are still members. We 
shall never forget his kindness, consideration and courtesy. 

There is little enough that we Americans can do today for our 
English liberal church friends. I want to do this. 

Harriet G. Yates. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WORSHIP SETTINGS 


Along with the growing desire to make 
the services of our church schools real 
experiences in worship, is an interest in 
providing an appropriate and, as far as 
possible, an attractive setting for them. 
The latter calls, first of all, for a person 
who understands the part played by some 
center of interest at the front of the room, 
and who will plan thoughtfully for suitable 
arrangements. Sometimes in season, it is 
flowers; at this time of year it may be a 
“winter bouquet.’’ Sometimes a picture, 
or again a single figure or object symboliz- 
ing something to be referred to in the 
service. 

In a recent letter from the superin- 
tendent of the church school in Springfield, 
Vt., after reporting their use of monk’s 
cloth to create a place for worship in the 
midst of their vestry, he tells about some 
recent arrangements on the table at the 
front which corresponds to an altar. For 
Thanksgiving there was a large tray 
heaped with fruits and vegetables, flanked 
by tall orange candles. ‘‘Another week 
for a simple effect between more elaborate 
attempts we had just a small evergreen 
branch between candles. The branch was 
covered with its tiny cones. Still another 
centerpiece consisted of a beautiful winter 
scene simply mounted on a white card- 
board block. Then from each side and 
behind extended evergreen boughs with 
white candles burning on each side. It was 
very attractive.” 

Occasionally a leader may make the 
mistake of placing undue emphasis upon 
the “setting;’’ occasionally he may even 
slight his personal preparation for this 
group experience, depending upon the 
setting to create the right mood and spirit. 
This we know is not the case in Springfield 
or in many other places where the creation 
of a suitable setting for worship challenges 
the leader to give the best he has to the 
preparation and conduct of the service. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


Word from a Recent Bulletin to 
Church School Superintendents 


That is the next item of special concern 
on our church school calendar. We suggest 
that three Sundays, Jan. 26 and Feb. 2 and 
9, be devoted to it, with the offering being 
taken on the 9th. For those who desire 
a longer time for a consideration of the 
Negro and our work in Suffolk, the follow- 
ing Sunday, Feb. 16, may be included in 
the span. To be sent you in January are 
worship services with themes related to 
the program, information about the work 
at Suffolk, Va., suggestions for your teach- 
ers and for you as superintendent. This 
year we hope something more may be done 
in church school classes. We shall mention 
ways in which teachers of different age 


groups may provide opportunity for their 
pupils to learn about the Negroes and have 
real experiences of being friendly. 

Begin now, and suggest that your teach- 
ers do the same, to gather all the interest- 
ing material you can on the Negro—pic- 
tures, articles, etc. Plan for browsing 
tables in your different groups, and two or 
three bulletin boards where pupils may 
tack up clippings or newspaper pictures 
they will find. 

One of the aims of religious education is 
to build into the thinking and living of 
boys and girls attitudes of understanding, 
appreciation and good will. Our friend- 
ship programs and offerings provide excel- 
lent opportunity at this very point. That 
you recognize this and are eager to take 
advantage of it we know! 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR STUDY 
OF CHINA 


A Primary Teacher’s Guide on China. 
By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco. 
(Friendship Press. 25 cents.) 

This unit of work, based on ‘‘The Yellow 
Friendly Book,’ by Mary Entwistle, and 
“Chinese Children of Woodcutter’s Lane,” 
by Priscilla Holton, gives suggestions for 
seven sessions on China for primary chil- 
dren. The introductory advice to leaders 
is very fine, dealing with ‘““How to answer 
questions on war,’ ‘‘What objectives to 
set up, general and specific,” and listing 
activities and creative ways of teaching. 
An excellent book list and list of materials 
and suggestions for procuring them is in- 
cluded. Each session plan is started with 
a “Thought for the Leader,’ a quotation 
which would be helpful for any teacher’s 
devotional life. Detailed suggestions on 
worship, room arrangement and procedure 
make this a very valuable guide, and a real 
contribution in leadership education. 


A Junior Teacher’s Guide on China. 
By Estella H. Lane. (Friendship Press. 
25 cents.) 

This manual with “Bright Sky Tomor- 
row,” by Mary Brewster Hollister, presents 
the subject matter for a unit of work on 
China. Ten sessions, covering family life, 
missionary work, flood, famine, war, learn- 
ing, heroes, Christians, things worth sav- 
ing, are included. Activities, worship, 
instruction and discussion are skillfully 
combined in an integrated experience 
through which junior boys and girls will 
come to have a real appreciation and 
friendship for Chinese people. The book 
may be adapted to use in a junior depart- 
ment, or for single class use, either in 
church school on Sunday or during the 
week. It might well be used for a period 
of two months, both Sundays and week- 
days. 

Among the activities listed are the mak- 
ing of a frieze, freehand drawings of life in 


China, dramatizations of some of the 
stories, imaginary diaries of a trip to 
China, a museum of Chinese treasures, 
products of China, motion pictures of 
China, bulletin board of clippings of news. 
of China, picture map of China, book of 


~ Chinese proverbs and sayings. Directions 


for helpful gifts to be sent to China are 
suggested. A list of books for a browsing 
table and materials for worship are also 
given. Leaders will find this guide espe- 
cially helpful in its suggestions on planning 
with the children through the junior coun- 
cil, and in doing original work in dramati- 
zation and in planning for worship services, 
writing litanies, ete. 
M.W, 


WINTER SERIES OF MEETINGS 
FOR BOSTON AREA 


Sponsored by the Pilgrim Press, on 
Beacon Street, Boston, three Monday 
evening conferences have been arranged 
for the next two months. These are for 
workers of all denominations and aim to 
meet certain definite needs among church 
school leaders in particular. On Jan. 20, 
Miss Margaret Slattery will speak on 
“Young People They Thought They 
Knew.” On Feb. 3 the subject will be 
“Effective Uses of Choric Speaking for 
Church Schools” and Miss Mildred Jones 
Keefe will be the speaker. On Feb. 24 
Miss Susan M. Andrews will speak on 
“Pictures in Religious Education: Their 
Use in Teaching and Worship.” 

These meetings are held in the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstore. They begin at 7.30 and 
end at nine o’clock. 


NEWS FROM CONNECTICUT 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 
New Haven 

Miss Dorothea Bolton, superintendent, 
prepared an effective candlelighting service 
for use in the church school worship on 
Dec. 22. Starting with a white candle 
which represented the light kindled by 
Jesus’ coming into the world, candles of 
other colors representing some of his 
followers in the Universalist Church were 
then lighted. There was one for John 
Murray, another for Hosea Ballou, one for 
Clara Barton, and so on. The seventh 
candle, a blue one, was of special signifi- 
cance to this group as the reading below, 
which followed its lighting, indicates. 

“The year 1873 is one of great signifi- 
cance to the Church of the Messiah. 
In that year a great spirit was born— 
Theodore Adolph Fischer. We who were 
fortunate enough to live in New Haven 
learned to love this Christian man. He 
ever walked among us as St. Francis of 
old, doing good to the lonely and inspiring 
the weak to have faith. May we light this 
candle with a devout spirit for one who 
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lived gloriously and left us a church richer 
in faith, because he had passed this way.” 


Danbury 


“A Christmas browsing table was set up 
in the Universalist church school class- 
room yesterday by Mrs. Arthur I. Olson 
for her class and for the school. On it was 
a variety of Christmas cards, booklets, 
stories, pictures, carols to show how large 
and rich are the materials at hand for the 
Christmas season and how available they 
are even to those of small financial means. 
There was a very general ‘browsing’ over 
this ample field.’ 

The above appeared in a local news- 
paper—another instance of utilizing the 


services of the press in announcing special 
happenings at church. The plan, as car- 
ried out by Mrs. Olson, was suggested by 
the announcement of the Christmas Room 
at headquarters for a similar purpose. 


Bridgeport 


Recent worship services in the church 
school have been prepared in mimeo- 
graphed form for pupils to take home. 
This serves two purposes—it makes possi- 
ble for the service itself certain unison 
readings, prayer and litanies not in the 
hymnal, and also gives those parents who 
read it some idea of what the church school 
is providing in the way of worship experi- 
ences for their children. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


REVIEW AND PREVIEW 


This is the season of the year when 
industrial concerns and department stores 
take inventory. The stocks are counted 
and the amounts on hand carefully re- 
corded. The prices are carried out and 
totaled. When the merchant has these 
figures, he knows the value of his stock on 
hand. He also knows what items have 
appealed to the public and have sold well. 
He learns what he should reorder for the 
coming year and what he can well do 
without. In other words his inventory 
gives him both a backward and a forward 
look. 

We cannot take the same kind of inven- 
tory, but it may be well for us as we 
approach the new year to look back for a 
bit to see what we have accomplished in 
1940 and from that appraisal to see what 
special emphases need to be made in 
1941. 

Some achievements stand out in my 
mind. Dedication Day was observed by 
the largest number of women since its 
inception, if we may judge by the number 
of services sent out from our office. Seven 
thousand, five hundred copies were sent to 
approximately 145 churches. But, there 
are 39,240 families and 367 active churches 
in the Universalist denomination, so we 
served less than one-fifth of our potential 
membership. May we not reach at least 
2,500 more women this year and invite 
them to share with us in this service of 
rededication to the work of the church? 

At the Shakamak Institute, a course for 
women was introduced into the curriculum 
for the first time. Fourteen women from 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Ohio studied 
together the history of the Universalist 
Church with special concern for the con- 
tribution women have made to it, and ex- 
plored ways in which the United Christian 
Adult Movement Program might be made 
an integral part of the program of every 
woman’s organization. A larger institute 
in 1941—of course, four or five times as 
large they say. 

The Women’s Missionary Association, 


the Ladies’ Aid, the Metropolitan Alliance, 
all New York State organizations, at their 
fall convention voted to unite and become 
the Association of Universalist Women of 
New York. This concrete example of 
willingness to sacrifice tradition and cus- 
toms of many years for the common good 
of the majority is striking evidence of the 
spirit of co-operation and unity which is 
growing among Universalist women. 

The launching of the brig, Hand in Hand 
II, called together 250 women from four 
states. The launching of this brig, named 
after the one in which John Murray came 
to America, and symbolic of the effort 
which we are making to bring all Univer- 
salist women into a united fellowship, was 
significant, but equally so was the wonder- 
ful spirit of comradeship which pervaded 
the gathering. One felt the women had 
come gladly to lend their approval and 
support to the undertaking. 

We participated in many interdenom- 
inational gatherings this last year. The 
Association of Universalist Women was 
represented at the conference in Phila- 
delphia called by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America to discuss 
the position of the church in time of war. 

Several members of the Board as well as 
lay delegates attended the Interdenom- 
inational Missionary Conference at North- 
field. One of our Board members served as 
treasurer of the Conference last year and 
has been elected chairman of the program 
committee for 1941. 

In proportion to our size as a denomina- 
tion, we had the largest delegations present 
at the regional conferences of the United 
Christian Adult Movement last summer. 
The Association of Universalist Women 
was represented at the recent joint sessions 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. These 
items are brought to your attention so 
that you may know we are seeking in 
every way possible to co-operate with other 
denominations in our common tasks and to 
strengthen the ties which bind us together 
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in Christian Brotherhood. But what of 
1941? Needless to say we must continue 
to do the things successfully started in 
1940. On our brig, five goals are outlined 
toward which we should strive. But the 
something more? Two words come persist- 
ently to my mind, quantity and quality. 
The vast number of unreached, maybe 
unorganized is a better word, women of our 
church present a challenge we cannot over- 
look. By personal contact and friendly 
visitation we should endeavor to discover 
their interests and to help them bring their 
talents and abilities to the service of the 
church. The church needs what they have 
to give—just as truly, we firmly believe, 
they need the church. 

And is the quality of our devotional 
period, of our programs, of our social sery- 
ice projects, the best that we can make it? 
Do the worship periods of our meetings 
give hope and courage and strength to our 
souls or are they just crowded in because 
they are customary? Do the programs 
stimulate our thinking and motivate our 
action? Are we giving as we ought, to 
make our profession of faith, the brother- 
hood of man, ring true? These are ques- 
tions we may well ask ourselves as we start 
a new year and strive to answer as the year 
progresses. 

In a new pamphlet recently issued for 
the use of Congregational women, this 
question is asked, “What is a woman’s 
group?” May I quote the answer given? 

““A meeting ground 

For those of purpose, great, broad, and 
strong 

Whose aim is in the skies, who ever 
long 

To make the listening world resound 

With sweeter, freer tones. 

A place where kindlier deeds are done, 

Where hearts are fed, where wealth of 
brain 

For poverty atones; where hand grasps 
hand 

And souls find touch with souls.” 


Is not this a worthy goal for which to 
work? Please God, we may attain some 
measure of success in 1941 as we go forward 
in our effort to bring His Kingdom on 
earth. 

Madelyn H. Wood. 


CENTENARY OF LIVINGSTONE’S 
SAILING FOR AFRICA 


It is 100 years ago, on Dec. 8, since a 
young Scot, David Livingstone, set sail in 
the ‘‘Barque George,” as he called it, for 
Africa. 

He went to Africa in an hour in which 
much of that continent’s destiny was hang- 
ing in the balance. Wilberforce and the 
“Saints”? had done their work; the slave 
trade in the west was abolished, but it was 
this young Scot who was to revive again 
the passion for the further task of setting 
the African free from the Arab slave trade. 
In that long ministry to Africa he was first 
and always a missionary to Christ.— 
Christian Century. 
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Massachusetts News 


Right in the midst of the holiday activi- 
ties, which are sufficient to absorb the full 
time of the ministers and the State Super- 
intendent, are thrust two large community 
enterprises which must be organized and 
set in motion at the very beginning of the 
new calendar year. These are the Greater 
Boston Community Fund Campaign and 
the plan for the united efforts of the 
churches in the vicinity of the several 
army training camps of the state. 


COMMUNITY FUND 
CAMPAIGN 


The campaign for the large Community 
Fund will extend from Jan. 18 to Feb. 5. 
Community Fund Sunday will be observed 
in the churches on Jan. 12, a week before 
the opening of the campaign. This fund 
is for the support throughout the new 
year of two hundred hospitals, health and 
social agencies. The amount to be raised 
in the 18 days of the campaign will be 
$5,000,000. 

There are 45 cities and towns included 
in the area of this Greater Boston Cam- 
paign, and in this area there are 23 Uni- 
versalist churches. These 23 churches 
are in Arlington, Braintree, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Canton, Chelsea, Dorchester, 
East Boston, Everett, Malden, Medford, 
Medford Hillside, Melrose, Norwood, 
Quincy, Roxbury, Somerville, West Somer- 
ville, Wakefield, Waltham, North Wey- 
mouth, South Weymouth, and Weymouth 
Landing. In all the Universalist churches 
in these places on Sunday, Jan. 12, atten- 
tion will, in some distinctive form, be 
called to the Greater Boston Community 
Fund, its purpose, its need, and its deep, 
underlying religious motive. The head- 
quarters of the fund are at 70 Federal 
Street, Boston, telephone Hubbard 8600. 


MASSACHUSETTS ARMY CAMPS 


Of no less importance is the work con- 
templated in behalf of the officers and men 
in the army training camps of Massachu- 
setts. Already three meetings have been 
held by denominational executives. At 
the second of these meetings, held at the 
Boston City Club on Thursday, Dec. 19, 
Rey. Frank B. Chatterton of Cambridge 
was chosen secretary of the organization. 
Dr. Bissell, as president of the Convention, 
was appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee the official representative of the Uni- 
versalists upon the board of executives 
managing the work for the soldiers. 
Further meetings of those managing this 
united work include one on Monday, 
Dec. 30, and a fourth meeting at the Boston 
City Club, on Tuesday, Jan. 14. The 
program contemplated has nothing to do 
with the work inside the camps, but has 
in mind the furnishing by the near-by 
churches of wholesome social conditions 
and proper entertainment for the young 
men when off duty. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 


In the general program of the Conven- 
tion for the year, the month of November 
is designated as the time when each of the 
ministers in fellowship in the state is sup- 
posed to pay a dollar into the Ministerial 
Relief Fund. This year there are in 
Massachusetts 127 ministers who come 
under the terms of the fund. To date 89 
have paid their annual dues. This means 
that 38 ministers have not met their obliga- 
tion to this helpful charity. 


PARISH QUOTAS 


To make it easier for the churches of the 
state to meet their quota obligations, the 
Convention adopted the method of having 
the quota paid in three installments by 
those who found it difficult to pay the 
entire amount at one time. There are 16 
churches which are paying upon the 
“three installments” plan. 

Ten churches have already paid their 
annual quotas in full. These 10 are: 
Chatham, Gloucester, West Haverhill, 
Marion, Plymouth, Rockport, Springfield 
Unity, Wakefield, Westminister and Wey- 
mouth Landing. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


In the office of the State Superintendent 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, there are 
still several articles of church equipment 
which will be given to some of our churches, 
if use can properly be made of them. 
Here are two large pulpit Bibles. They 
are not new and they are not perfect, but 
they are in better condition than some of 
those seen upon the pulpits and lecterns of 
some of the churches. During the past 
year or two the Massachusetts Convention 
has given in this way various articles, such 
as a fine communion table, two pulpit 
desks, and several pulpit chairs, to grateful 
and appreciative churches. 

In addition to the Bibles referred to, 
there are here two small silver baptismal 
fonts and two silver communion sets of 
the old style, formerly in general use. 
Most of the churches use the communion 
services which contain the individual glass 
cups. Many of the churches, however, 
still keep upon the communion table at the 
communion observance the silver sets of 
the old style. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


At the recent Christmas season, as was 
done at Eastertime and Christmas a year 
ago, a number of the Universalist churches 
in the vicinity of Boston joined with the 
Convention in a co-operative scheme for 
publicizing the Christmas spirit and the 
worship services of these churches. Each 
church was given a small block advertise- 
ment and the whole number were grouped 
in one large blocked space, with an explana- 
tory and invitational statement covering 
the entire group. The idea and plan have 
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received considerable favorable comment 
and, from the treasurer’s point of view, 
the scheme has an economic advantage. 


PARISH NEWS 


Upon the three final Sundays of Decem- 
ber, Rev. U. S. Milburn, D.D., has been 
the preacher at Roxbury. The congre- 
gation on Christmas Sunday numbered 
50. The plan now at Roxbury is that the 
church will have its own settled minister 


- at an early date in the new year. 


The word which comes in from the 
church in Swampscott, where Rev. 
Carl A. Hempel is the pastor, is most en- 
couraging. Upon Christmas Sunday, at 
the regular morning service, there were 90 
persons in the congregation. At the 
vesper service at 5 o’clock on the same 
day, there were 190 present. The pro- 
gram consisted of the pageant, the gift- 
bearing, and the candle-lighting. At the 
church school Christmas party on Dec. 23 
there was an attendance of 125. Of real 
moment, too, is the good news that Mrs. 
Chester V. Lewis has just given the 
Swampscott church the sum of $500 to be 
applied in reducing the mortgage on the 
property. This gift is made as a memorial 
to Mrs. Lewis’ husband. With the pay- 
ment of this amount by Mrs. Lewis the 
total given in the past two years towards 
the wiping out of the mortgage indebted- 
ness amounts to $1,600. 

For the week-end of Jan. 10 to 12 there 
has been arranged a Youth Conference to 
be held in the First Parish Church in 
Malden. The affair is being planned 
and managed by Robert Dick, parish 
assistant. The comprehensive program, 
in line with the thought of Young People’s 
Sunday, will be open to all young people’s 
church organizations in the city. 

It is a great satisfaction to all to be able 
to report that regular Sunday afternoon 
preaching services are being held in 
Needham under the charge of Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy of West Somerville. 
The services are held in Carter Hall on 
Highland Avenue at 4.30 p. m. On 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 29, Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton of Cambridge was the 
preacher. 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


Following the usual custom of the 
present year, the Boston Ministers’ As- 
sociation, Rev. George H. Wood, presi- 
dent, will hold two meetings in January. 
These will be on Mondays, Jan. 6 and 20. 
At the meeting on Jan. 6, the speaker will 
be Dr. Leonard Gunther and his subject 
will be ‘‘A German Refugee Tells His 
Story.” This meeting will be held at 16 
Beacon Street. The meeting on Jan. 20, 
it should be noted specially, will be held 
in the church in Lynn. The speaker will 
be Dr. F. W. Perkins, who will speak on 
“Symbolism in the Service of Worship.” 
Following this meeting in Lynn, the 
women of this church will serve a luncheon 
to the group at 35 cents per person. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES IN 
WASHINGTON 


An attendance of 254 at the regular 
Sunday morning Christmas service may 
not seem large to some ministers, but in 
Washington, where tens of thousands 
leave the city for Christmas, it is almost 
a record-breaker. That was the attend- 
ance at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in the morning, and for the 
Christmas pageant, at 5.30 p. m. the same 
day, there were 200 present. 

Minister, choir and actors for the 
pageant were in rare form. Seldom has 
the church had such a day. 

The Christmas decorations fitted the 
beautiful chancel and were all memorials. 
The cut poinsettias in the memorial vases 
were given by Mrs. Keefe in memory of 
her father and mother, Capt. and Mrs. 
A. H. Nixon, the wreath by M. R. Vollmer, 
secretary of the board of management, in 
memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman P. Vollmer, and the wonderful 
background for the communion table (of 
evergreen and poinsettias) by Mrs. William 
P. Collins, formerly of Malden, in memory 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. 
Melzar. 

The choir, under Jessie Masters and 
the organist, H. Jerome Graham, not only 
furnished great music for the morning but 
was an indispensable part of the pageant 
“The Nativity.” Also, their high ability 
and the long hours of preparation that 
they gave so cheerfully showed in the ex- 
traordinarily beautiful service that ended 
at midnight on Christmas Eve. 

Dr. van Schaick assisted at the morning 
service and Dr. Brooks preached a practi- 
cal and helpful sermon on ‘Christmas 
Today.’ It is a mystery how a man who 
works so hard every day of the week, in- 
cluding Saturday and Monday, as Dr. 
Brooks does can come up to Sunday as 
fresh and vigorous as he always seems to 
be. 

The lighting effects, the appropriate 
and beautiful costumes, the scenery, the 
music and the flawless acting made the 
pageant memorable. Dr. Brooks was 
the reader and church members and choir 
took part, all under the skillful direction 
of Mrs. R. B. Chapman. 

The children’s Christmas party on 
Friday before the Sunday services and 
the 11 p. m. candlelight service on Christ- 
mas Eve also were great successes. At 
the party in Perkins Hall there was every- 
thing to make the children happy, from 
a high-grade taffy pull and a rollicking 
Virginia reel up or down to decorating and 
lighting the tree. A striking feature to 
the writer was the presence of many new 
people who were im the thick of things, 
charged with responsibility and enjoying 


it. That isa great test of a new pastorate. 
Here the many new people are in the center 
and not on the edge of parish activi- 
ties. 

On Christmas Eve, an hour before mid- 
night, lights shone everywhere. The 
President had given the signal at dusk 
when he lighted the community Christmas 
tree and made a noble and affecting 
speech to the nation. The Universalist 
National Memorial Church was open, and 
fashionably dressed people on their way 
to parties stopped for quiet worship. At 
11 the great organ pealed out, the lights 
went on the Christmas trees and then the 
service began with two red-robed Sunday 
school boys lighting tapers all over the 
church. Also, they led the procession— 
the choir carrying lighted candles and 
singing “‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
There were appropriate readings and 
prayers, an appealing address by Dr. 
Brooks on “The Night Before Christmas”’ 
and carols and hymns sung most effectively 
by choir and congregation. 

Jessie Masters, contralto and director, 
sang Martin’s ‘‘The Holy Child,’ and 
Louise Matter, soprano, sang ““The Infant 
Jesus.” It was an impressive service 
with a unique appeal. It ended with the 
striking of midnight on the chimes with 
silent prayer and then the benediction. 
Two hundred and four people attended 
besides the 22 in the choir. 
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EFFIE MCCOLLUM JONES 
BEREAVED 

Mrs. Martha Catherine (Kidwell) Mc- 
Collum, mother of Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D.D., pastor of the Webster City, 
Iowa, church, died of pneumonia at her 
daughter’s home on Dec. 17. She had 
been in frail health for a long time, but 
was ill for a few days only. 

Funeral services were held at the Foster 
funeral home on Dec. 19. 

The remains were cremated and later 
the ashes will be interred in the Jones 
family lot in Dubuque. Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, D.D., of Mount Pleasant, officiated 
at the services. 

The eldest of 12 children of Andrew and 
Nancy Daniels Kidwell, Mrs. McCollum 
was born Oct. 28, 1847, in Grainger 
County, Tenn. When she was three years 
old the family moved to Arkansas, settling 
on a farm near Siloam Springs. Their 
sympathies were with the North when the 
Civil War began, and so they found it 
advisable to leave their home for a more 
congenial atmosphere. They went to 
Bourbon County, Kan. There they faced 
the hardships of a pioneer frontier life. 

In 1867 Martha Kidwell was married to 
Cornelius A. McCollum and they lived on 


a farm near Fort Scott, Kan., where their 
five children were born and grew to 
maturity. One daughter, Cora McCollum 
Smith, died in 1905. To allow two sons 
to enter Kansas State University, the 
family moved in 1895 to Lawrence, Kan., 
where Mr. McCollum died in 1910. Mrs. 
McCollum made her home there until 
four years ago, when failing health made 
it advisable for her to go to the home of 
her daughter in Webster City. 

She is survived by: her children, Effie 
McCollum Jones of Webster City, Harriet 
Luella McCollum of Hollywood, Cal., 
Elmer V. of Baltimore, Md., and Burton 
of Houston, Tex.; two brothers, James 
Kidwell of Nixa, Mo., and Benton Kidwell 
of Uniontown, Kan.; 10 grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 


MARTIN M. HICKS 
DIES 


Rev. Martin M. Hicks, for 59 years 
pastor of the Little Hickory Church near 
Bingham, IIl., died on Dec. 10. He was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry in 
1881. 

The son of James J. and Nancy C. 
Hicks, he was born Sept. 5, 1859, in a log 
cabin within a few hundred yards of the 
church which he served so long. A part of 
the cabin still stands and is one of the land- 
marks of the section. 

For a quarter of a century he was post- 
master at Bingham, and for many years 
served as justice of the peace and super- 
visor. 

He was first married in 1877. Of this 
union there were six children. His wife died 
and in 1915 he married Mrs. Viola O’ Dell, 
who had three children. He is survived 
by his wife; five children of his first mar- 
riage, Mrs. Carrie Rhoades and Mrs. Cleo 
Cooper, both of Earlville, James Hicks of 
Woodriver, Mrs. Nancy Fish of Green- 
ville, and Mrs. Rosa Sears of Ramsey; 
Mrs. Hicks’ three children, Mrs. Geneva 
Owens, Mrs. Dorothy Taylor and Virgil 
O’Dell, all of Bingham; 19 grandchildren 
and 21 great-grandchildren. 


PREVENT CHURCH FIRES 


Every church would do well before the 
winter season is further advanced to have a 
thorough examination of its property 
made to discover and prevent possible fire 
hazards. The Bureau of Architecture of 
the Home Missions Council will send, for 
ten cents, a suggestive questionnaire blank 
to be used in checking over all possible 
conditions which cause fires to originate 
and spread. Requests may be addressed 
to the director, Rev. Elbert M. Conover, 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Neer. 


BELL-MOUNTING AT 
NORWICH, CONN., CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


A combined Christmas service and 
dedicatory service for the new mounting 
for the bell which was first rung in the old 
Universalist church in Norwich, Conn., 
nearly 100 years ago, was held at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, with a 
large attendance. The new mounting 
was given to the church by Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Gebrath, in memory of Mr. Ge- 
brath’s mother, Mrs. Charlotte Gebrath, 
wife of Henry Gebrath. 

The bell was rung after the dedication 
for the first time in over 30 years. The 
last time it was rung was at the last service 
of the Universalist church on the corner of 
Main and Cliff Streets, on the present site 
of the Chelsea bank, in July 1909. The 
next to the last time it was rung was a 
week previous to that, at the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of Norwich. Since 
that time it has been kept in an alcove 
outside the Universalist church on Broad- 
way. 

The memorial address was given by 
Rev. Joseph Fernald Cobb of Willimantic, 
pastor of the local church when Mrs. 
Gebrath was an active worker there. 

The dedication of the new mounting, 
which followed Mr. Cobb’s memorial 
address, was given by the pastor, Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr. 

Previous to the memorial address and 
the dedication of the mounting, Mr. Bird 
gave a most interesting history of the bell. 

“The bell which has been hung in this 
mounting is of more than passing interest. 
The legend concerning its origin appar- 
ently was not known to anyone locally 
until about 1901, when an article in the 
New York Times concerning a similar bell 
in the Episcopal church in Ellicottville, 
N.Y., caught the attention of a former 
Norwich resident then living in Switzer- 
land. The Ellicottville bell and our bell 
apparently came from the same set of 
chimes. 

“The date on our bell is 1825, and the 
legend, which, though incapable of proof, 
is undoubtedly true, relates that it was 
originally a part of a set of chimes in a 
Roman Catholic monastery or convent in 
Malaga, Spain, where for some years it 
probably called the monks or nuns to 
their daily devotions. 

“It seems that during an insurrection in 
Malaga, in 1832, the monasteries and 
convents in that province were sacked 
and pillaged, and the bells taken out and 
left in the byways about the harbor of 
Malaga. 

“In 1837, a Yankee sea captain, visiting 
the place with a cargo, secured several of 
these bells as ballast for the voyage back 
to America. He probably also saw a 
chance for a speculation. And go the 
bells came to New York—at least the two 
of which we know: ours and the one in 
Ellicottville, N. Y. 

“In 1841, when the old brick Universal- 


ist church in Norwich was erected, sub- 
scriptions were solicited for the purchase 
of a bell to hang in the belfry, and the 
amount of $307.11 was realized. The 
names of all those who subscribed appear 
in the records of the parish. 

“Theodore F. Albertson and Jedediah 
Spalding were duly commissioned to go to 
New York City to find a suitable bell, 
and the one they secured came from the 
Yankee sea captain’s cargo of ballast. 

“Tt was hung in the belfry of the Cliff 
Street church, and was probably rung for 
the first time in Norwich when that 
church was dedicated on Oct. 20, 1841. 

“The bell is of pure bronze, about 4 
feet in diameter at the bottom and 2 1-2 
feet at the top and stands 88 inches high. It 
weighs in the vicinity of 2,000 lbs. and is 
pitched in the key of F. 

“On one side is an ornamental Roman 
cross set on a triangular base, which corre- 
sponds exactly to the design on the bell 
in Ellicottville, N.Y. On the opposite 
side is a circular design, somewhat indis- 
tinct, surrounded by rays of heraldic form. 
These rays are in groups of six, distinctly 
separated. 

“Below is an inscription in raised letters, 
and near the top of the bell is another in- 
scription, both of them in Spanish, which 
I shall not even attempt to pronounce. 

“Many attempts have been made to 
translate these inscriptions, some of them 
quite humorous, but probably a free 
translation into English (one was made 
by Annie Tarrant Kelly, native of Nor- 
wich) would go something like this: 
‘Rung by Ramon Roses and Luis Manes 
in honor of Most Holy Mary mother of 
Carmen in the Year of Our Lord, 1825.’ 
As one commentator expressed it: ‘The 
inscription never would have been put 
where it is for any private person, but was 
placed there in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, as all Catholics will at once admit.’ 

“The bell continued to call Universalists 
to worship in the old brick church for 
many years until, at an unrecorded date, 
the tower was condemned as unsafe, and 
then it remained silent until July 11, 1909, 
when it was rung for the last service held 
in the old church before it was torn down. 

“When the brick church was demolished 
and the present building erected, the bell 
was moved to the concrete platform on 
the south side of the church, where it has 
rested silently until the present moment. 
This past week it has been hung in the 
new memorial mounting which we are to 
dedicate this morning. This third long 
period of silence in the bell’s history will 
be broken in a few minutes when the 
mounting is actually dedicated. 

“It is now hung appropriately in a low 
mounting at the side of the church after 
the manner of bells in Spanish Mission 
churches, and it will begin again to call 
worshipers each Sunday to their devo- 
tions. 

“The tablet on the new mounting reads: 
‘This bell mounting dedicated to the 
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memory of Charlotte, wife of Henry 
Gebrath, Dec. 22, 1940.” 

Christmas music was rendered during 
the service by the church choir under the 
direction of Miss Mary E. Gray, with 
Miss Alma Boutilier at the organ. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, a candle- 
light service was held at the church, with 
the traditional candlelighting ceremony, 
the lighting of the new Yule candles from 
the dying flame of the old. Members of 


‘the church school, aided by the choir 


members, presented a pageant, “What 
Child Is This?’”’— Norwich (Conn.) Bulle- 
lin. 


FROM THE EDITOR OF 
THE HELPER 


The United Christian Adult Movement 
has recommended that adult religious 
education programs be concerned with 
seven areas of interest—The Bible in Life, 
Personal Faith and Experience, Christian 
Family Living, The Church and Its Out- 
reach, Community Issues, Major Social 
Problems and World Relations. In plan- 
ning The Helper for the next year these 
seven areas have been used as a basis so 
that each quarterly will present a course 
of study dealing with one of them. 

The quarterly just published concerns 
itself with the fifth and sixth areas of in- 
terest —Community Issues and Major 
Social Problems. Its title is ‘The Chris- 
tian Citizen at Work in the World,’ and 
it was written by Miss Ida M. Folsom, pro- 
motional secretary of the Association of 
Universalist Women. In 13 lessons it 
presents in an interesting, concise and 
straightforward manner some of the great 
social problems of the day. Study and 
discussion centered around the material in 
this course will help individuals and 
groups alike to a better understanding of 
the bearing of the Christian religion on 
these vital problems. 

The following quarterly, to be issued in 
April, will deal with the second area— 
Personal Faith and Experience. This 
will be a consideration of the bearing of 
religious faith upon our personal living, 
and is being written by Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff. In July will come a course based 
on the fourth area—The Church and Its 
Outreach—prepared by Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott. Dr. Scott will discuss the organi- 
zation of the church and the individual’s 
place and responsibility within that organi- 
zation. In October, there will be a course 
on the development of the Old Testament, 
fitting into the first area. This will be 
written by Rev. Edgar R. Walker, the 
editor of The Helper, and will be a brief 
historical study of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Old Testament. Beyond 
these, no definite plans have been made as 
yet, except that the courses to follow will 
be based on the other areas of interest. 

Universalists are interested in co-operat- 
ing in this United Christian Adult Move- 
ment. There is a great amount of good 
material published outside our denomina- 
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tion which will be used by our churches. 
However, The Helper is our own publica- 
tion, written by Universalists for use in 
Universalist churches, and it provides the 
means for implementing our part in the 
movement from the liberal point of view. 


ENDS 26TH YEAR IN THE 
MINISTRY 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule, minister of the 
Marlboro, Mass., church, on Dec. 31 
ended the third year of his pastorate there 
and his 26th year in the ministry. The 
work in all departments has progressed, 
especially during the past year. 

The John F. Cotting Men’s Club, or- 
ganized nearly three years ago, is making 
steady gains in its work for the church. 
The club was represented by several 
members at the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island men’s clubs at Worcester in October. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Putnam, active 
for half a century in the church, celebrated 
informally their 60th wedding anniver- 
sary. Major Thomas E. Jackson, still 
actively interested in the church, cele- 
brated his 92d birthday anniversary re- 
cently and early in December journeyed 
alone to Richmond, Va., to visit a son. 

The church lost by death in November 
George A. Morrison of Southboro, and 
early in December Mrs. Frank P. Thrasher, 
a member of the church and of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle, died. Mrs. Thrasher was 
sick for several years but maintained an 
active interest in her church to the last. 

The Ladies’ Social Circle enjoyed a 
turkey supper and Christmas tree at their 
meeting on Dec. 19. 

The Christmas offering to the church 
was the largest in recent years and an 
increased offering was made Christmas 
Sunday for the work of the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Girls. 

A well-attended Christmas party and 
entertainment was held Monday evening, 
Dee. 23, for the members of the church 
school and their parents and friends. The 
pageant “Silent Night’ was given and 
several recitations were given by members 
of the school. Gifts were made by the 
teachers to their pupils, and the church 
and allied organizations remembered the 
minister and wife and the superintendent 
of the church school with gifts. 


NEW ENGLAND YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO GATHER AT WORCESTER 


Upon the invitation of the Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island Y.P.C.U. state 
president, Ernest W. Posson, of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., 
Miss Ruth Sargeant, local president, and 
the Worcester Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nouncement is made that the 21st annual 
New England get-together will be held at 
All Souls, Worcester, Feb. 8-9. 

As soon as the program has been com- 
pleted notices will be sent out to all unions 
in the New England states. Reservations 
should be sent to Miss Ruth Sargeant, 107 
June Street, Worcester, by Feb. 1. 


FOXBORO ACTIVITIES 


The first of a series of fellowship suppers 
was held in the vestry of the Foxboro, 
Mass., church on Dec. 7 with 62 present. 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner spoke on the 
“Value of Christianity.” Mrs. Edna Smith 
was chairman of the supper committee. 

The Unity Class conducted a Christmas 
candlelight service on Sunday, Dec. 15, 
which was attended by over 200 people 
from Foxboro, Mansfield and surrounding 
towns. Mrs. Elaine Marshall, soprano, 
formerly soloist at the University of 
Chicago Chapel, gave a recital of Christmas 
ballads aided by the minister, Dana E. 
Klotzle, who told the Christmas story. 
The service was in charge of Mrs. Edith 
Lane of the Unity Class. 

The newly-organized group of young 
people have held 13 meetings with an 
average attendance of 20 members. The 
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group has visited other unions in Attle- 
boro, Franklin and Woonsocket, R. I. 
The program committee is composed of 
Marion Sawyer, Carol Brown, Irma 
Rusler, Richard Fitts and the minister. 
These young people held a_ beautiful 
candlelight service for the community on 
Dec. 22. 

The Ladies’ Social Circle, under the 
guidance of Mrs. Webster, recently held a 
successful church fair in the vestry, in 
spite of bad weather conditions. 


CHRISTMAS AT 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

The Meriden, Conn., church on Dec. 4 
held a successful Christmas bazaar and 
supper. The young people decorated the 
parish house. 

Beginning Thursday, Dec. 19, until 
Christmas Eve, Dr. Edward R. Smith 
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played Christmas carols each evening on 
the church chimes. 

On Christmas Sunday a program of 
Christmas music was presented by the 
young people’s choir. 

During the service Rev. Isaac Smith, 
pastor, dedicated two beautiful ecclesiasti- 
cal vases given in memory of Frank G. 
Waterman and Miss Hattie M. Water- 
man, for many years attendants of the 
church. The gift was made by Stanley 
R. Waterman, representing the family. 

Monday, Dec. 23, the Jack and Jill 
Club, a young married couples’ organiza- 
tion, sponsored a Christmas party for the 
church school. Santa and a magician took 
part. Refreshments were served. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
PARTY IN BROOKLINE 


The Beacon Universalist Church of 
Brookline, Mass., of which Rev. John Aye 
Parkhurst is pastor, gave its annual 
Christmas party for 20 poor children from 
Boston Monday evening, Dec. 23. Many 
races are represented in this group, who 
are a part of the large number of children 
and older people who are helped by the 
Morgan Memorial, better known outside 
of Boston as the Good Will Industries. 
This was the 28th such party given at 
Beacon Church, and, as usual, was in 
charge of Miss Stella Adams. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1941 


Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 International Sunday 

Jan. 19 Young People’s Day 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Henry R. Rose’s address in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., is 868 27th Avenue, 
North, instead of 868 27th Street, North. 


Rev. Lewis H. Robinson, pastor of our 
church at Albion, N. Y., has tendered his 
resignation on account of ill-health. It 
will become effective when a successor has 
been chosen. 


Charles C. Leining, father of Rey. 
G. H. Leining, D. D., of Braintree, Mass., 
and Rev. F. C. Leining, D.D., of Syracuse, 
N.Y., died at the home of his son in 
Braintree Dec. 29. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
N.Y., has been appointed chairman of 
the Universalist General Convention war 


relief committee to succeed Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., who has resigned. 


Obituary 
MISS GRACE H. BRADFORD 


Miss Grace H. Bradford died at her home in North 
Providence, R.I., Dec. 26, 1940. She was deeply 
interested in the First Church, Providence, of which 
she had been a member for nearly 38 years. She 
had done church work in many capacities. She was 
also affiliated with the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants. She was a direct descendant of Governor 
William Bradford of Plymouth Colony. Her funeral 
was laregely attended on Dec. 28, Rev. William 
Couden officiating, with burial in Swan Point. Miss 
Bradford leaves two sisters, one nephew and three 
nieces. 


Notices 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p.m. 
Jan 12. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Ni. 
Jan 26, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 
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March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Nix. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nv Xe 

April 18. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Nay. 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
NGzY 


Rev. H. Elmer 


Hotel Commonwealth peace tu 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
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President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
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President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle. 
town, N. Y. 
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16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. L. C. Prater, Camp Hill. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., Hop- 
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Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
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Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
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New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
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CHRISTENING CERTIFICATES 
AND BOOKLETS 


For Children 
No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front 
cover lettered in gilt, ‘Suffer Little Chil- 
dren to come unto me.” 
15 cents each $1.50 a dozen 
Nos. 8 and 8A. Attractive booklets with 
photogravure covers. Pages include 
certificate of baptism, scripture selec- 
tions, ete. 
20 cents each $2.00 a dozen 
No. Ba-1. Folder form of four pages in- 
cludes reproduction of the painting, 
“Christ Blessing the Children.” 
12 cents each $1.20 a dozen 


For Adults 


No. Ba-3. Folder form of four pages, en- 
graved certificate. 
12 cents each $1.20 a dozen 


Certificate of Dedication—a white four- 
page folder printed in purple ink. 
60 cents a dozen 


All certificates and booklets supplied 
with envelopes. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Offering Plates of 
Superior Quality 
Fine Rubbed Plates 


Style No. 1. 


Grooved Rim 

Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 

Style No. 1. Genuine Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. : 

Style No. 2. Flat Rim 

Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 


Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, .12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


your books from your own 
Order PUBLISHING HOUSE 


COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 
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A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 

ee These new folders are 


in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys on through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike ‘atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


An excited man rushed up to a book- 
maker just as the three horses in the race 
were at the post, and put $100 on one of 
them. 

“That’s great,” he said, delightedly, as 
the bookmaker handed him his ticket. 

“You seem very sure of winning,” said 
the bookmaker. 

“IT am,” replied the punter. ‘That 
horse won’t be beaten.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure if I were you,” 
retorted the bookie, “‘I happen to own that 
horse.”’ 

“That’s all right,” said the punter, “I 
own the other two.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

“How old are you, Sonny?” asked the 
inquisitive old man of the little boy on the 
beach. 

“Six,” came the reply. 

“‘Six,’”’ echoed the old man, ‘‘and you are 
not as tall as my umbrella.” 

The boy drew himself up to his full 
height. ‘How old is your umbrella?” he 
asked.—London News. 

* * 

Katherine: “So that rich bachelor 
didn’t propose to you after all, in spite of 
all you told him about your abilities in the 
kitchen?” 

Anna: “‘No, he had to eat several dinners 
at a restaurant where they advertised 
‘home cooking’—and then he decided to 
stay single.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“And can you tell me what were his last 
words?” inquired a reporter, who was col- 
lecting material for the obituary notice of 
a local celebrity. 

‘He had no last words,” was the reply. 
“You’d better just say his dear wife was 
with him to the end.’’—Bangor Commercial. 

* * 

Thin Man (in a street car speaking to a 
fat man): ‘They really should charge by 
weight on these cars.”’ 

Fat Man: “If they did, they couldn’t af- 
ford to stop for some people.” —E xchange. 

re 


“Do you prefer this hat turned down, 
dear?” 

“How much is it?” 

‘Ten dollars.” 

“Yes—turn it down.’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

“Burglars broke into my house last 
night.” 

“Yes? Get anything?” 

“They searched everywhere, then left a 
five dollar bill on my bureau.” —E xchange. 
* * 

Client: ‘‘What will your opinion be 
worth?” 

Lawyer: ‘‘Modesty restrains me from 
estimating, but I can tell you what I’m 
going to charge you.’”’—H xchange. 

* * 

Autoist (who had been doing 70): ‘‘Was 
I driving too fast?” 

Officer: “Oh, no; you were flying too 
low.” —Advance. 
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Reproductions of Religious Art 


Framed Pictures 
Size 7x9. Gift Boxed 


These pictures are beautiful reproductions in full color of some of our 
most famous religious paintings. 

Antique gold bronze and cross grain tone frames designed especially for 
this new series greatly enhance the beauty of the pictures. A set of them hang- 
ing on the wall of your church school will provide a fine art gallery of religious 
pictures by famous painters. 

As a gift, they will grace wall or desk of the home and prove a constant 
reminder of the sender. 

Framed under glass, with metal hangers, size 7 x 9—each in a beautiful 
gift box. 

Price 50 cents each, postpaid 


(Order by number) 


W-2 Christ and the Rich Young Ruler ............. H. Hofmann 
W-5 . Chriatumithe gl empleo my oe etniccs cry Soe H. Hofmann 
W-6 Christ Blessing Little Children .................. Plockhorst 
sWei . The LightiontneawoOrid sb. . 2 os mies ke Holman Hunt 
W-8 -TherLastiSupperse ren ct aes see Nos ce Leonardo da Vinci 
W-10 Christ and the Fishermen .......... Ernst K.G. Zimmermann 
‘W-15"ThesGood sue puerd: . eosenen ir Rer unieaet tie 5 ch nc ae Plockhorst 
W-23.: The Boye@nrist.\ -eaet, d= rae eerie tastes H. Hofmann 
(From Christ in the Temple) 
W-2T. ThewostiShecpernasaiek abe et. cen eee ee Alfred Soord 
W-32. ChristunuGethsemane? . .: 7-25. Aes ee eae H. Hofmann 
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of Universalism 
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